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Senator Robert A. Taft 


Inaugurates Anniversary Meeting 
Program—Page 17 


AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Chartered by Congress in 1869 


Progressive Acacia 


Splendid progress in every desirable direction 
is shown in Acacia’s Seventieth Annual Report 














SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 
As at December 31, 1938 


ASSETS RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real Legal Reserve to Protect 
GOES iri .... $36,593,820.28 Policyholders Computed 
Bonds and Stocks :* on the American Ex- 
United States Govern- perience Table of Mor- 
rrr $ 3,191,921.00 tality. Reserve con- 


firmed by Certificate of 
Railroad Bonds ....... the Department of In- 
Municipal, Federal Land surance, District of Col- 
Bank and Other Bonds  1,462,963.36 | Rg Se ae $70,953,005.77 
Extra Reserves to Protect 
Policyholders For Disa- 
bility and Other Bene- 
fits and Supplementary 
Contracts ........ = 


4,434,711.82 
2,191,905.96 


Public Utility Bonds.. 


$11,281,502.14 

Miscellaneous Stocks 217,112.10 11,498,614.24 

Loans on Company's Policies Secured by 3,325,942.27 $74.278,948.04 
Pe SE wc csen bates Nae 

Real Estate—(Including Home Office Prop- 


EE, oo s0 pinto c¢biee es 


19,125,616.08 <5 . 
Reserves for Dividends to Policyholders. 578,993.78 

6.611,042.20 Reserve for Policy Claims not yet Com- 

366,771.65 


Cash in Banks and in Offices...... ore 1,261,636.68 pleted or Reported................ 
Net Premiume Deferred and in Process of Reserve for State and Federal Taxes... 352,393.40 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. 961,876.97 


3,908,567.86 1 Inter 
569,234.32 All Other Liabilities... .. 


119,083.87 


Collection Pea teie da 
Interest Due and Accrued.... 
All Other Assets. . 


147,785.55 


Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account 
of Policyholders ............. 

Reserve for Contingencies to 
Provide for Investment 
Value Fluctuations .. 


$76,686,769.39 


Total Admitted Assets $79,687 615.53 


$ 800,000.00 


*Bonds subject to amortization are stated at amortized 
values as prescribed by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, while bonds not subject to amor- 
tization and stocks are stated at market values. 


Unassigned Surplus 2 200,846.14 3,000,846.14 


Total to Balance Admitted Assets. . $79.687,615.53 








GAINS DURING 1938* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE........ 3.64% 
NE ee 9.50°; 
RE hind 45 we ack > Ks 004 hobby 23.13; 


Gains since 1926, when Acacia adopted its 
policy of low premium rates: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE....... 99.67% 
ASSETS ...... ieepae eae teceees SOOM 
EE iis dixve waeee bttens ks 160.87; 





*In many other respects, 1938 was an outstanding year for Acacia: Income increased 3.93%; 
excess of income over disbursements increased 512%. The net rate of interest earned on invest- 
ments was 4.72%, and the mortality to expected (the lowest in five years) was 49.34%. 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President 


HOME OFFICE, 51 LOUISIANA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Guaranteed Low-Cost Life Insurance 
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BASIL S. WALSH 


President, 

The Home Life 
Insurance Company 
of America 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Biographical 
sketch 
on page 15 





Mr. Walsh as he appeared in 1912 when he In his early years in the insurance brok- In 1934, his Fortieth Anniversary in the In- 
was elected President of the Home Life. erage business where he laid the foun- surance business. 
dation for his successful career. 


matter 
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Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


to the 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1938 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office.............. $493,157.53 
Investments in Government and General 
es 2 Sea 2,114,910.68 


[ Valued on basis furnished by Insur- 
ance Commissioners] 
Mortgages on Real Estate, First Liens on 





Urban and Suburban Property ....... 3,609,205.87 
Real Estate, including Home Office in 

eB ee 3,685,426.06 
Loans to Policyholders against their Cash 

ME + ndetensdtackhasuutescesnan >i 3,358,185.01 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force.. 132,984.95 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums and 

fk eas ee eee 139,127.58 
Interest, Due and Accrued ............ 105,864.00 





$13,638,861.68 


CLIFTON MALONEY, President 





L 


LIABILITIES 


Policyholders’ Reserves Required by Law 

[as computed by the Pennsylvania In- 

surance Department], Set Aside to 

Meet Insurance Obligations, Includ- 

ing Annuity, Total Disability and 

Double Indemnity Reserves ......... $12,301,598.00 
Claims Awaiting Completed Papers.... 48,486.00 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders 218,987.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 100,179.00 


I 6 ei accgddoccnnss 26,208.00 
Other Liabilities ............... debe 29,896.53 
Capital Stock ....... Las eaeuk cava ns 700,000.00 
eee a SAREE 213,507.15 

$13,638,861 8 


THEODORE C. KNAPP, Secretary 
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200 EVERY MONTH | 


—FOR YOU if you live to retire! 
—FOR YOUR FAMILY if you don’t! 


ERE IS A NEW policy that makes a direct, dramatic 

appeal to every father’s imagination . . . because 

it wipes out in one stroke his two biggest worries. 

It is Union Central’s celebrated new Complete Pro- 
tection Plan. 

Worry No. 1: What may happen to him when he 
grows older? This plan will pay him $200 every 
month for life, after 60 or 65 ... guarantees him a 
comfortable, worry-free retirement. 

Worry No. 2: How could his wife bring up his 
children if he died too soon? The Complete Protec- 
tion Plan would pay them $200 every month for 20 
years ... then would provide a generous annuity 
for his wife alone. 


The cost of this unique contract—almost a com- 
plete insurance program in one policy!—is surpris- 
ingly moderate. Extensive national advertising is 
introducing it to best prospects everywhere. And 
Union Central representatives, armed with this 
appealing and well-publicized policy, are well started 
toward an unusually prosperous year—new business 
for the first quarter of 1939 was more than 30% 
ahead of the first quarter 1938. 








ra 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When | entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there are 39 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 

Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECTATOR 


Evidence of Stability 


HE Spectator last week issued the 1939 edition of its Life 

Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index. Therein was presented 

the standing and condition of some three hundred old line 
legal reserve life insurance companies domiciled both in the 
United States and in Canada, as shown by their statements as of 
the end of 1938. 


From the exhibits in this publication there is ample evidence 
that in the hearts of men and women on the North American Con- 
tinent there is an unwavering belief that their future is best 
secured through the medium of a life insurance policy whose 
possession they are determined to continue whatever sacrifice is 
entailed. Their accumulated savings loomed large, as did the out- 
standing amount of protection afforded, both, in the aggregate, 
reaching new peaks. Individually, most of the companies increased 
the scope of their service, as represented by their insurance vol- 
ume, and the substantiality of their guarantees, as denoted by their 
resources. No other lesson can be drawn but that life insurance in 
this country continues its tremendous influence on the public 
welfare. 


Last year, as for years past, vast sums were collected and dis- 
tributed which protected millions of homes, cared for innumer- 
able widows and orphans and provided comfort in old age. 


To this record of achievement, to hearten the field force, is 
added the considered opinion of W. T. Grant, president of the 
American Life Convention, in his quarterly report, which is, that, 
“The evidence of a more encouraging attitude toward business 
is largely responsible for a better outlook than existed a year 
ago. That does not mean that there is a business boom appearing 
upon the horizon. Which is probably fortunate. Most of us are 
no more eager to experience a boom in its true sense with the in- 
evitable reaction than we are to have to live through another 
major depression. What we do wish for is a quickening of the 
pace of business and a progressively upward swing toward a 
safe higher level.” 


This analysis, after inspecting the economic and financial straws 
in a variety of basic endeavors, voices to the agents of America 
a new note of optimism. Again, in the words of President Grant, 
“Salesmen who carefully select their prospects and see sufficient 
number of them each day of the work week should have no trouble 
in getting better business than was the case a year ago. It is 
largely up to them. They can write their own ticket in that 
respect. The potential business is present.” 


Lee & S 





XTENSIVE investigation among 
E placement directors in colleges 

and universities indicates that 
the objections of senior students to 
life insurance selling as a first-choice 
career are many and varied, but that 
the predominant one lies in the ab- 
sence of assured, immediate income. 
Many of each class are eliminated as 
potential candidates for such work 
because they have previously planned 
other definite careers. Some will con- 
tinue their studies with a view of be- 
coming doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
architects and engineers. The call of 
the gridiron will be heeded by a size- 
able proportion of the All-Americans 
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arranged 


Life Insurance 
companies and 
branch offices 
now offer the 
college trained 
man unusual 
opportuni- 
ties In estab- 
lishing them- 
selves on a 
career basis. 


and still other fortunates can be ex- 
pected to enter the businesses which 
furnished their education, operated, 
of course, by Pop or Uncle Charlie. 
This process of elimination leaves, in 
the main, a group of young fellows 
whose parents have for a number of 
years sacrificed in order to send them 
through school, and they are under- 
standably anxious to attach them- 
selves to a good, substantial payroll 
as quickly as possible. 

For these boys, generally the phrase 
“eommission selling,” common as it 
is in the field of salesmanship, swings 
before their eyes as a lantern at a 
railroad crossing, bringing them to 






GENERAL AGENTS 
OUTLINE 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SELLING 


Complete training available in all 
leading agencies, with financing 


in many cases; a com- 


plete picture of what the college 
senior can expect in this field 


Comment By 


FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff Writer 


an immediate halt or detour. A closer 
examination of the light, however, 
will show that it is not red, but yel- 
low, meaning “Proceed with caution— 
be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 
There is no train of disaster ap- 
proaching, and the very worst that 
can happen will be a temporary pause 
in the ruts and ditches which border 
every highroad to success. The re 
wards to the competent are compara- 
tively limitless. 


Can He Qualify? 


Let us consider another introduc- 
tory thought before proceeding with 
a more factual outline of what life 
insurance has to offer as a life-time 
job. It might be well, before dwelling 
over-long on the many objections t 
life insurance, for the college senior t0 
consider the objections the business 
might have against him. A diploma 
assuredly is an asset, but by no meais 
does it confer upon its holder the 
degree of master salesman. The day 
of careless recruiting and the part 
time, fractional-effort life insuranc 
agent is rapidly drawing to its end. 
Today, progressive agency managers 
set up pretty rigid requirements for 
the men they elect to train, becaus? 
the training is thorough—as is the it- 
tent of this and the following articles 
to show—and thorough training in 
life insurance selling represents 4 
considerable expense to the agency 
head and to his company. 
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It should be pointed out here, too, 
that the situation is far from dis- 
couraging from the standpoint of 
immediate financing. Many agencies 
today, as is indicated in the accom- 
panying brief outlines of training 
procedure followed by representative 
Manhattan general agencies, offer 
qualified young men nominal salaries 
for periods ranging from three to 
twelve months, allowing them mean- 
while to accumulate commissions on 
whatever business they are able to 
produce during their training periods. 

The home offices of life insurance 
companies are deeply concerned with 
both the problem of selection of capa- 
ble young agents and with their com- 
plete training in the fundamentals 
of the business. All companies fur- 
nish to the heads of their branch of- 
fices through their educational or 
agency training departments modern 
courses in salesmanship. Some sup- 
plement this: instruction with home 
office schools, directed by men espe- 
cially trained for their positions, and 
many other conduct traveling schools, 
staffed by experts, who offer to their 
national agency forces short courses 
in advanced life underwriting. 

As mentioned before, the several 
articles describing training practices 
for new men, which are printed on 
the following pages, comprise a small 
cross-section even of New York City. 
Kindred methods will be encountered 
in other cities throughout the nation 
and, although it must be admitted re- 
grettably that not all offices are above 
criticism for their lack of progressive- 
ness, that some recruit men at random 
and accept the business new agents 
are able to sell to their friends and 
relatives, without offering them a 
decent plan of training and help, 
these latter are in a progressively 
diminishing minority. After all, it 
should be assumed that the brains 
which earned a college diploma should 
be qualified to distinguish between a 
competently managed office and a 
hack-managed one. 

In addition to the detailed methods 
of training as reported by agency 
men, the attitude of home offices con- 
cerning the problem of training might 
be apropos. A leading New York 
company writes that it maintains an 
extensive training course for new 
agents, which was prepared by one of 
the country’s foremost educators in 
the field of life insurance selling. 
“This course,” the letter continues, 
“is used in the company’s branch of- 
fices throughout the United States by 
the agency men, who have generally 
adopted the tutorial method which 
Permits the maximum amount of per- 
(Concluded on page 34) 





THE TYPICAL COLLEGE 
SENIOR SPEAKS 


And the Placement Officer 
Endeavors to Correct Some 
Typically Erroneous Opinions 


By DWIGHT F. BRACKEN 


Director Placement Service, Fordham University 


Tom Haggerty, came in to see 
me about work after graduation. 
Tom is a fine looking chap, has en- 
gaged in a number of extra-curricula 
activities, and is well liked by all 
those with whom he has come in con- 
tact in the student body. He speaks 
easily and yet has not such a flow 
of words as to make his conversation 
all one sided. 
After we had talked awhile, I said, 
“Well, Tom, how about a career in 
life insurance?” He replied, “Oh that. 
That’s just a part time job.” I 
showed him that he was making a 
mistake that is a common part of 
the thinking of the majority of 
people. I showed how the major com- 
panies had agreed to eliminate the 
part time agent from their personnel 
and how the profession of life 
underwriting had been more safe- 
guarded by training and _ require- 
ments and by the selection of younger 
and more aggressive men. 


Tr other day one of our seniors, 





DWIGHT F. BRACKEN 





Tom said, “Well, that may all be 
so, but many people are just hired 
to canvass their friends and relatives 
and after that is over nobody cares 
what happens to them.” 

I said, “Well, Tom, you know that 
no business can be well established 
on such a basis as that. The very 
rapidity of the turnover of person- 
nel would make people feel that it 
was a weak and shifting sort of thing. 
An opportunity to enter the life in- 
surance profession is offered you with 
the thought that you have those 
abilities and capacities which would 
enable you to follow it as a life 
work,” 

Tom's Main Complaint 


Tom said, “If they feel that it is 
a life work, why don’t they give new 
men in the field some training and 
instructions as to how to go about the 
selling? I know some boys who were 
given a couple of pep talks and a 
rate book and were told to go out and 
sell. Before they actually signed up 
with the company they were told that 
it had a broad training program and 
that they would be able to do a good 
and intelligent job of selling after 
they had gone through the training 
course. 

“Another friend of mine was told 
that a training course would be given 
him prior to signing up with the com- 
pany, so that he could find out just 
what was involved in life underwrit- 
ing. He went to the office at the 
time appointed on several occasions, 
but as there were only one or two 
boys around, and as some one came 
in and gave a rather apologetic 
reason as to why the class would not 
meet, he finally gave up in disgust.” 

I said, “Well, those are just in- 
stances revealing the need of reform 
in the training technique which is 
going on in a number of companies. 
They cannot continue to make prom- 
ises to their prospective agents with- 
out backing these promises up with 
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that type of training which the boys 
are led to expect. We know that sales 
organizations in other fields do have 
good training courses and we know 
that the life insurance profession can 
compete with them as it should only 
if such courses are made a part of 
its activities.” 

Tom sat looking at me with a 
rather dubious expression on his face. 
He said, “Suppose this matter of seil- 
ing life insurance is a dignified pro- 
fession, and suppose I got the train- 
ing which is so frequently promised 
and so seldom found, I still think 
that the whole business is rather un- 
certain and that the companies ex- 
pect we boys to take too much of the 
risk. Whatever we sell is to the 
advantage of the company, but it may 
be so little as to make our income too 
low for maintenance. I want to get 
into a position where the income is 
assured.” 


I said, “You mean a position like 
a doctor, dentist, or lawyer, or per- 
haps a man who runs a business like 
a retail merchandiser?” “Sure,” said 
Tom, “that’s just what I mean.” 

“Well,” I said, “let’s look at these 
examples. If you will think them 
over you will see that any profes- 
sional man is dependent on the flow 
of business which he himself is able 
to stimulate. Think how long it is 
before any doctor or lawyer builds 
up a practice of sufficient size to 
bring him even a living wage. His 
income is no more assured than is 
that of a good life underwriter. 
What he makes depends on the con- 
tinued flow of clients or patients and 
this depends solely on his own ability 
to merchandize his services, and de- 
pends on his continued health and 
strength to carry out his activities. 
What about the man who opens up 
his own store or factory? He has no 





assurance of income. In such cases 
the income is entirely dependent on 
the ability of the manager to mer. 
chandise. If you are in insurance, 
you manage your own business. Sue. 
cess depends upon the manner in 
which you are able to conduct this 
business.” 

Tom was a little thoughtful and 
finally remarked, “I never thought 
of it that way. It seems to me that 
we had something in economics about 
the number of businesses which fail 
every year, or those that fail at least 
once in the course of their existence, 
and it is a very high percentage.” 
“Yes,” said I, “you are right. The 
college graduate who goes into life 
insurance after being carefully se- 
lected and well trained, and who 
exerts every effort to make good, will 
have just as much opportunity for 
success as those others whom we have 
been talking about.” 





TRAINING COLLEGE MEN 
ON CAREER BASIS 


How Qualified Young Men Are 


Trained and What They Can 
Expect to Earn in This Business 


By HARRY F. GRAY 


General Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life 


FTER 30 years’ experience in 
A the life insurance business, 
including field work, executive 
duties in the home office, and general 
agency responsibilities in the Metro- 
politan area, I am more than con- 
vinced that the outstanding college 
senior is making a serious mistake 
in not investigating more carefully 
the many advantages offered by this 
important factor in the economic life 
of our country. This is no doubt due 
to the failure of the companies them- 
selves to place before the director of 
placement service the merits of an 
insurance career. 

During his senior year, a man who 
is undecided as to his future activity, 
usually interviews representatives of 
several of the major corporations. He 
then makes his selection, based upon 
two factors which, at the time seem 
most important: 

1. The amount of income received 
during the training period. 

2. The type of training course 
offered. 

These are of course important, but 
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there are other points to be con- 
sidered. 
The average training course offered 





HARRY F. GRAY 


by large industrial corporations usu- 
ally runs for about two years. If at 
the end of that period, the college 
graduate is still interested and is still 
considered of proper calibre, the 
corporation then decides the depart- 
ment for which he is best suited. In 
other words it has taken about two 
years to really discover his qualifica- 
tions. 

Now if this same young man had 
chosen the life insurance business and 
had been willing to devote two years 
of preparation for his career, he 
would have had an opportunity to 
plan his work from the beginning and 
grow with it from the start. Asa 
field man he would have a chance to 
follow that course best suited to him. 
He might be more interested in super- 
visory work, agency management, or 
even the home office end. Aside from 
the legal, medical, and actuarial de- 
partments, every other phase of life 
insurance is open to the man in the 
field and he naturally follows that 
line which interests him most. 

The fact that young men do not 
feel sure of their ability to sell should 
not be a problem. A sale is made, 
more or less, in everything we do. 
A lawyer, a doctor, a_ banker, 4 
teacher, men in other professions and 
trades, all must make some kind of 
a sale to be successful. 

The best way, I find, to help young 
men determine whether they can sell, 
is to try to discover their ambitions. 
Does the graduate want to be an ex 
ecutive or leader of men, or will he 
be satisfied with the clerical type of 
work; or is he better suited to do 
research work in a laboratory? One 
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type must deal with men; the other 
with material or clerical work, where 
the human element plays a minor 
part. 

It is natural that the executive type 
pays the best, because of the factor 
of supply and demand. 

To help make the important de- 
cision, I should recommend that a 
great deal of thought be devoted to 
a few simple questions :— 

A. Were you, at any time, ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 
do a job—socially or otherwise? If so, 
were you pleased with the appoint- 
ment? 

B. Did you feel that you had a re- 
sponsibility and would really enjoy 
getting the others to help you do a 
good job? 

C. After your committee work was 
over, did you feel that you would 
like to be selected as chairman or 
leader again? 

D. When you were chairman, did 
you feel that you had a greater re- 
sponsibility than the others on your 
committee? If so, did you like the 
feeling of extra responsibilities? 

If these questions, and others are 
answered in the affirmative, there 
must be lying somewhere within an 
urge to be a leader of men and all 
that is necessary is sufficient con- 
fidence in self to put this desire into 
action. 


Subject of Income 


Let us assume that this same young 
man has made a definite decision 
that his objective in life is to some 
day become an executive, to satisfy 
certain ambitions that he may have. 
It would not be difficult for a general 
agent of a life insurance company to 
lay out a course of training, over a 
period of two years, to accomplish 
this end. 

The subject of income is always 
interesting, but is necessarily one 
that cannot be discussed with any 
degree of accuracy. No one can fore- 
tell what any particular individual 
will do and we can only say what he 
might do. This is true in every line 
and no one should ever say that any 
certain man will be earning a large 
salary ten or twenty years from now. 
However, we can say what the pos- 
sibilities are. 

It should be explained that insur- 
ance commissions are divided into 
two classes. When a man sells an 
insurance policy, he receives a very 
liberal commission based upon the 
first year’s premium. In addition to 
that he receives a smaller renewal 
commission for the next nine years 
Which enables him to give proper ser- 
vice to his policyholder. These re- 
newals, in the course of a few years, 





Life insurance offers no 
bargain days 


add up to a substantial amount and 
are an important factor in an agent’ 
income. 

Let us take a high grade man, : 
man of initiative and energy, a man 
well grounded in his business an:i 
who is prepared to serve his clients 
efficiently and professionally. Let us 
assume that he gets off to a good 
start and has a gradual improvement 
in production every year. We will 
say that in his first year of serious 
work after being thoroughly trained 
that his production amounts to $200, 
000 of life insurance. 

Based upon a fair average com- 
mission and renewal rate, he would 





receive that year in first commissions 
$2,400 and in addition would have 
earned in deferred commissions 
$1,324.88 which would be paid to him 
over the next nine years. The second 
year we will assume that his produc- 
tion grows to $225,000. In this year 
his first year commissions will be 
$2,700; his renewals from the pre- 
ceding year would be $208.17 or a 
total income for the second year of 
$2,907.17. His referred commission 
account would then count up to 
$2,607.20. In the year’s time this 
man’s production may have grown to 
$400,000 and his total income received 
that year would be $6872.49 with a 
vested interest of $10,615.30 to come 
in during the following nine years. 

This may be an optimistic picture 
but is well within the realm of pos- 
sibility; and even if cut in half would 
not be bad results for a man who 
by that time should be between 31 
and 35 years of age. 


Training 


The training of a new life insur- 
ance agent is frequently hurried and 
incomplete because of the necessity 
of getting him out on the street and 
into production -as soon as possible. 
This is wrong, and many a failure 
can be traced to the lack of a proper 
foundation. Why should one think 
it possible to enter what is probably 
the most competitive business in the 
world with two weeks’ preparation, 
when he is willing to spend years of 
preparation to fit himself for other 
lines of endeavor? Granted that there 
is nothing of a technical nature to 





Nor does its sale embrace any of the arts of legerdemain 
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life insurance, and that anyone may 
grasp its fundamentals, it is none 
the less true that it requires a broad 
knowledge that can not be acquired 
in a few days. 

The study of life insurance covers 
family needs, distribution and descent 
of estates, trusts, taxes including 
State and Federal income, inheri- 
tance, and estate taxes, various forms 
of business setups, such as corpora- 
tions, partnerships, proprietorships, 
ete. and their various needs for in- 
surance; and the coordination of 
insurance with social security and 
all sorts of pension plans. All this 
must be the result of study and ex- 
perience. 

The training of a new agent is be- 
gun with the principles of life insur- 
ance and the general makeup of a 
company. The difference between mu- 
tual and stock companies, with the 
advantages of each, is carefully ex- 
plained. The mortality table is 
studied and simple examples of rate- 
making are explained, although the 
actuarial side of the business is care- 
fully avoided. Taking up the various 
kinds of policies, the rate book is 
carefully examined and the policy 
contract explained in detail. Income 
settlements and options available to 
the insured and the beneficiary are 
studied and worked out in all com- 
binations. 


Final Instruction 


With this background of funda- 
mentals, the question of why men buy 
life insurance is brought up; various 
life situations are shown, and the 
best solution of each problem is 
brought out by the use of the proper 
policy. This is done in both unit 
selling and in the arrangement of 
programs of various kinds and com- 
plexities. Organized sales talks are 
prepared for each individual and his 
own personality is maintained to the 
utmost. 

Regarding the fact that even the 
best educated man is helpless unless 
he has proper outlets for his product, 
great stress is laid throughout the 
training period on prospecting. A 
man is taught the necessity of daily 
prospecting and how important it is 
to always maintain a full resevoir 
of not just names, but of qualified 
names of men who have a need; who 
have the ability to pay; and to whom 
he can talk under favorable circum- 
stances. This is of utmost importance 
and the cultivation of centers of in- 
fluence, building of personal prestige, 
and the use of direct mail campaigns, 
and other helps to success are utilized. 

This training is followed by field 
work, which enables the new man to 
put into practice that which he has 
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learned and to cultivate his skill in 
approaching, handling, and influenc- 
ing men. 

In addition to the above agency 
course, the company has a very com- 
prehensive educational course cover- 
ing every phase of the business, in- 
cluding the most advanced needs. 
They also conduct, once a year, a 
school at the home office which is 
available to men. Courses are also 
given in preparation for the C. L. U. 
degree and the business is such that 
no matter how long a man has been 
engaged in it, he can always learn 
to make himself more proficient and 
valuable to his clientele. 

To a young man starting his ca- 
reer, life insurance offers opportuni- 
ties that are unsurpassed by any 
other business. It is big enough to 





test the biggest minds. It is a com. 
modity that everyone needs and wants, 
It is not seasonable. It has stood 
the test of time and has weathered 
the recurring depressions with 
steadily increasing prestige; and to. 
day it is recognized as being the 
backbone of American economic life, 

Its compensation is two-fold. In 
addition to liberal first-year and re. 
newal commissions, one has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has helped 
a fellow-man that much nearer to his 
goal. He knows that because he did a 
good job, some widow may face life 
with more courage, some boy or girl 
may receive an education, or some old 
man may have comfort in his latter 
years. It requires brains, initiative, 
activity, and perseverance, and re- 
wards them well. 





Plan Calls for Both Training 
and Financing the New Agent 


By RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


General Agent, The Penn Mutual Life 


OU write about the training that 

we give to young men with no 
past experience in selling life insur- 
ance. Before I give you the outline 
of such training, I think you should 
know that we not only are prepared 
to train men coming into the busi- 
ness, but we are also willing to 
finance them. Our company has de- 
vised a plan whereby it is now pos- 
sible for men to enter the life insur- 
ance business on a salary basis. I 
think that, generally speaking, the 
average college man found that enter- 
ing the life insurance business on 
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commission basis was of much greater 
hazard than the lack of training 
facilities. 

Here is an outline of our training. 


We first have a_ short training 
course of 10 days in which we dis- 
cuss: 


1. Philosophy of life insurance. 

2. Needs for life insurance. 

3. Life situations. 

4. Fundamentals —that is, rate 
making, types of companies, etc. 

5. Prospecting. 

6. A discussion of policy contracts. 

7. A sales idea that particularly 
applies to the type of prospect of the 
new agent. 

In addition to which there are 
about 10 separate lectures on selling 
methods and sales talks. 

The agent then goes into the field 
for one week and comes back every 
morning for a question and answer 
period on his experiences of the day 
before. 

The third week he is brought back 
for further training—a more com- 
plete discussion of needs, a further 
discussion of policies, and a general 
review. 

He goes into the field for about two 
months and finally is brought back 
for a week’s training in more a¢ 
vanced matters, in addition to which 
he attends all the agency meetings, 
of which we have at least one a 
—sometimes more—and is generally 
coached both in the field and in the 
office by a supervisor of wide & 
perience. 
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Agency is Experimenting With 
Limited Number of Graduates 


By H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


Allen & Schmidt General Agency, New England Mutual Life 


E firmly believe that the 
future of life insurance sell- 
ing is dependent upon reduc- 


ing turn-over and building career 
underwriters. All too frequently in 
the past have general agents and 
managers attempted to build succes- 
ses in life insurance selling work out 
of failures in other lines of business. 

We are fast coming to the conclu- 
sion that the best prospect for life 
insurance selling work is a college 
man, two to ten years out of college. 
Men falling into this group, as a rule, 
are able to stand the financial gaff 
much better than older men, because 
they have not reached the period in 
life when their family obligations 
have attained peak proportions. Ac- 
tivities initiated by us with respect 
to recruiting as nearly as possible 
aim toward interviewing men falling 
into this category. 


Training College Graduates 


We have been experimenting for 
the last several years with a limited 
number of young men direct from 
college. These men are selected with 
as much care as possible. They are 
given the Verne Steward aptitude 
test and are rated in accordance with 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau’s rating sheets. 

These young men start in our 
cashier’s department, where they do 
office boy work, file ledger cards, etc. 
After a little while they are trained 
to make out illustrations and pro- 
posals. No man is employed unless 
he is able to build a list of names of 
50 individuals or more to whom he 
can bring a message, subsequent to 
proper training, concerning life in- 
surance. After two or three months 
on illustration work, he is given the 
company’s training course, “Career 
Underwriting,” under the personal 
direction of our agency assistant, 
Wheeler H. King, C.L.U. 

He is expected, after receiving a 
certain amount of training, to make 
a minimum number of evening calls. 
After he has made two or three sales 
from evening interviews, he is per- 
mitted to make some calls during the 
day. An increasing amount of time 
during the day is allotted to him for 
selling work while he is on a salary 
basis with the agency. We should 
have mentioned that we pay these 
boys $80.00 to $100.00 per month, de- 
pending somewhat upon the boy and 
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the results he is able to accomplish. 

We reserve the right at any time, 
and this is clearly understood when 
we hire the boy, to terminate his 
affiliation with the agency. If we 
find that he is not geared for selling 





work, we eliminate him for his own 
sake just as soon as we can. 

Any commissions earned are with- 
held by the agency. They become his 
financial backlog when and if he be- 
comes a full time life underwriter. 
Our present plans call for retaining 
the boy on a salary basis for not 
more than 12 months. We expect him 
to produce $25,000 worth of business 
during that time. The commissions 
on $25,000 business we figure should 
sustain him for a minimum of three 
months when he gets out into the 
field. If his relationship with the 
agency is terminated before he is 
given a full time contract, any com- 
missions produced by him become the 
property of the agency. In other 
words, we make no commission con- 
tract with him until he becomes a 
full time agent. 

This plan has been in operation for 
two years. So far we have acquired 
two fairly good life underwriters. We 
shall persist with the plan, however, 
because we believe that some career 
underwriters ought to be developed 
from and through it. 

We believe the company’s training 
course, supplemented by our pro- 
gramming technique, known as Co- 
ordinated Estates, together with in- 
dividual and personalized supervision 
by Mr. King, Mr. Allen and myself, 
should be adequate to transform 
young and ambitious college men 
into competent and successful life un- 
derwriters. 





Three Months of Preliminary 


Training for All New Men 
By ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 


Associate General Agent, Charles E. De Long General Agency, Mutual Benefit Life 


N response to your letter concern- 
| ing the method of training young 
men with no past experience in sell- 
ing life insurance in our agency, | 
am outlining it below. 

It divides itself roughly into three 
parts :-— 

1. A preliminary training school 
lasting for from three to four weeks. 

2. A close supervision on both self- 
organization and planning of work 
as well as sales training and develop- 
ment following the school. This lasts 
until such time as the new agent in 
either event “gets the feel of selling 
life insurance” and either establishes 
himself as a “package” insurance 
salesman or qualifies for our ad- 
vanced “Analagraph” training school. 

8. For such agents as qualify for 
the professional program sales tech- 
nique of the “Analagraph” sales pro- 


cedure an Analagraph school running 
for a period of four weeks. 

Two fundamental principles are 
inherent in both our preliminary and 
Analagraph training schools: 

A. A combination of daily field 
work and field assignments putting 
into actual practice the planning and 
sales procedure taught in the school. 

B. An intentional withholding of 
certain information and elements of 
technique until an agent’s field ex- 
perience proves to him his deficiency 
in that regard and therefore promotes 
his acceptance and application of 
such additional instruction when 
given, 

There is a complete sales training 
manual as well as required approach 
or fact finding interview; set-up and 
presentation of the case; as well as 
presentation interview involved in the 
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Analagraph training school and sales 
procedure. This is a complete project 
under the supervision of the home 
office. 

For the first three months that an 
agent is with us following his pre- 
liminary training course he remains 
in a group with other new agents 
under the close supervision of our 
educational director who runs _ the 
preliminary school. After that time, 
assuming he has begun to establish 
himself in the life insurance business 
or otherwise severed his connection 
with us, he is then transferred to a 
different supervisory group of which 
we have five in our organization. Each 
group has a selling sales manager at 
its head and varies from twelve to a 
maximum of twenty men. These 
groups are groups of similar types 
of agents both as to general back- 
ground and years of experience in the 
life insurance business and capabili- 
ties. 

We find that such a division puts 
agents into congenial working sur- 
roundings and in a place where, be- 
cause of similar problems, they can 
develop more quickly. On the nega- 
tive side the older agents under this 
arrangement do not spoil the good 
instruction we have given the newer 
agents. 
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Lastly, all our material presenta- 
tion of cases and policyholders service 
has been standardized as far as pos- 
sible and our agents’ secretaries have 
been trained in getting up such 
presentations and providing such ser- 
vice. The objective of course is to 
reduce the time of an agent required 
in his office for such matters to a 
minimum. 





Stresses The Practical Rather 
Than Theory In Beginning 


By RICHARD D. LICHTERMANN 


Associate General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


about college recruiting for over 

seven years. The last effort we 
made was back in 1931 and at that 
time we had two men who made a 
trip, visiting the various schools 
within a radius of 300 miles of New 
York. As a result of these interviews, 
we selected four men. However, they 
were not direct soliciting agents but 
were brought into the office for spe- 
cial training as brokerage super- 
visors. Of course, our plan was to 
induct these young men as solicitors 
but due to the fact that it was nec- 
essary to finance them, we felt that we 
would rather start them in the brok- 
erage department than directly in the 
field, soliciting. Neither of these men 
did, or are doing, an outstanding per- 
sonal production job and they are still 
engaged in supervisory jobs and are 
doing well in that field. 

With all this talk about college re- 
cruiting, we again started in 1938 
and I, personally, made a trip cover- 


Pevoct eat we have done nothing 
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ing a radius of about 200 miles, vigijt. 
ing placement men and interviewing 
students that were recommended. Qut 
of possibly 20 interviews rather late 
this spring, there was only one man 
that I would judge was qualified to 
enter the life insurance business as 
a solicitor and that didn’t call for 
very much judgment on my part, be. 
cause the man was doing part-time 
work for the Continental American 
and evidently earning enough to pay 
his college education. My reaction to 
the others was that they were not fit 
for a soliciting job in the field. In 
fact, each and every one of them 
seemed to express a definite reluctance 
to entering a business where they had 
to approach a buyer. Maybe it was 
my misfortune to interview a bunch 
of sissies but they all seemed to be 
nice young men but were simply not 
cut out for selling jobs. 

I am at the present time planning 
another trip a little bit earlier this 
year, now that I have convinced the 
placement men of these schools that 
I have called on before that I am not 
representing a business that is en- 
tirely in control of men with horns 
and tails, and possibly I will have 
an opportunity because of that feeling 
to talk to the better type seniors. 

The schedule of training that we 
have prepared for the college seniors, 
should we be successful in recruiting 
some of these college men, is quite 
different from what we do with the 
ordinary recruit. It is our plan to 
take these young men and spend about 
two days going through the detail of 
the opportunities, the resistances and 
the general surrounding circumstances 
of soliciting life insurance so that 
they will definitely understand what 
they face when they finally decide to 
come into our business. After all of 
this has been discussed, the men will 
have to complete the research bureau 
rating chart to give us a better pic 
ture as to their qualifications. If this 
chart measures up to what is con 
sidered standard, the man will then 
be inducted into the class and this 
class period will be divided into three 
parts. 

The first part is “Elementary” with 
the definite idea to train the man # 
sell men of his own age or thereabouts 
and purely on a policy-selling process. 
The second step would be to trait 
them definitely in the processes of 
policy organization and estate pla 
ning which is usually called “audit 
ing.” The third step will cover bus- 
ness insurance taxes and their appl- 
cation to life insurance and estates 
This will not be a continuous proces 
of training but rather a step-by-st? 
process so that a man can be 
oped in early production rather tha? 
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stuff him full of life insurance and 
have him flounder when he comes out 
of the class. 

During his “Elementary period” he 
will also have an opportunity to work 
in our mathematical department 
where illustrations and audits are 
made so that he can get a better idea 
of the handling of rate books, man- 
uals and other data which will benefit 
him when he goes into his second step 
of his education. In addition to all 


of that, it will be necessary for the 
young man to make a daily report, 
not just showing names that he has 
called on, but a report showing what 
has happened in each interview and 
while it is in writing he will be ex- 
amined orally on these points. They 
will be definitely trained in field or- 
ganization and it will be mandatory 
on the part of each man to go over 
his anticipated day’s work before he 
leaves the office. 





Agent Should Master Business 
In From Six to Eight Months 


By JULIAN S. MYRICK 
Manager, Mutual Life of New York 


UR procedure in preparing a 
new man for the field is briefly 
as follows: 

To begin with, the prospective 
agent is put through a preliminary 
course of instruction embracing sub- 
jects like “Fundamental Principles 
and Practices of Life Insurance,” 
“Functions of Life Insurance,” “Prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship,” “Psychology 
of Selling,” including the latest meth- 
ods of selling life insurance com- 
mensurate with the professional con- 
cept. 

By concentrated effort and inten- 
sive study, the course can be com- 
pleted in from four to six weeks with 
individual or group instruction 
(groups consisting of not more than 
three) of two to three hours daily, 
supplemented by homework assign- 
ments requiring an additional hour or 
two of study. 

Upon satisfactory completion of 
the course, the agent is required to 
test out his knowledge by actual 
solicitation in the field for a week or 
two, during which period his field 
experiences are analyzed carefully 
each morning, with a view to giving 
him concrete suggestions that will 
help him overcome any difficulties 
which he may have encountered. 
These check-ups daily, are designed 
to stimulate and encourage the agent 
and to bring out any particular 
weakness which may act as a handi- 
cap if not corrected early in his 
career. 

At the end of the second week in 
the field the agent is required to set 
up a definite quota of business which 
he must write in order to earn the in- 
come he desires, and a plan of pro- 
cedure is mapped out for following 
through. The plan emphasizes the 
Principle of time control with particu- 
lar attention given to the number of 
calls, number of interviews, number 


of closes, etc., which must be made 
daily to insure the fulfillment of the 
quota. 

For the next six months the agent’s 
progress in the field is watched very 
closely and from time to time, or as 
he may need it, he is given assistance 
in analyzing and programming his 
cases, or working out his sales can- 
vasses, etc. 

After such training, guidance and 
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supervision, the agent who has ap- 
plied himself diligently will have no 
difficulty in carrying on alone, ex- 
cept for the general assistance which 
is rendered all our agents by way of 
setting up and programming their 
cases in order to conserve their time. 





Time-Measured Training No 
Passport to Quick Production 


By HAL D. CRAWFORD 


Production Manager, Pershing Square Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


UR general agent, Lloyd Pat- 
terson, has asked me to reply 
to your letter which inquires into the 
extent of our training for new men 
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who enter Life Insurance selling. I 
suspect from the question that you 
are interested in an outline sum- 
marizing a prescribed course for be- 
ginners lasting so many days or 
weeks. We approach the question of 
inducting a new man differently. 

There is the obvious danger that 
either the new man, the general 
agent, or both may look upon such a 
course as a passport to production. 
The quality of the course is presumed 
to determine the probability of suc- 
cess. Yet a study will prove that 
a high majority of those who fail 
do not fail because of a lack of 
knowledge. Trouble sets in the day 
the course is over. The man who 
looked so promising in a class pro- 
ceeds to lag miserably when placed 
on his own devices. And this is often 
no discredit to him. 

Suppose you put five bright young 
men in a class and lectured them for 
two weeks on how to play the piano 
and how not to play it, and then sent 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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HOME LIFE OF AMERICA OBSERVES 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A Sound Progressive Institution with 
a Splendid Record of Four Decades 
of Conservative Expansion 


pany of America, whose executive 

offices are located at Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., was in- 
corporated in the State of Delaware 
on April 17, 1899, to transact both 
Industrial and Ordinary Life Insur- 
ance. The company began business 
on May 1, 1899, and during the first 
eight years of its existence its activi- 
ties were confined to the writing of 
Industrial risks in the State of Dela- 
ware. During 1907, when the amount 
of insurance in force was $950,579, 
the company came under its present 
management and the yearly financial 
statements since issued are like pyra- 
mids of progress until today the Home 
Life ranks 83rd among the more than 
300 legal reserve companies operating 
in the United States as to amount 
of life insurance in force. Of 103 
legal reserve companies operating in 
Pennsylvania during 1938, including 
the giants of the industry, the Home 
Life ranks 16th in amount of net 
premiums received. The total amount 
of life insurance now in force in this 
company in the States of Delaware 
and Pennsylvania to which the Home 


Tom Home Life Insurance Com- 
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Secretary 
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Life has confined its field of opera- 
tion, amounts to $117,303,254. 

The purpose of the founders of the 
Home Life was to establish a life in- 
surance company which would meet 
the insurance needs of every home. 
The home is universally known as the 
bulwark of the nation; and these men 
had the vision of a life insurance 
company which would protect every 
eligible member of the family. 


Pioneered Complete Coverage 

It seems rather appropriate, there- 
fore, that this company established 
on the high principles of conserving 
and maintaining the integrity of the 
home should be called the Home Life 
Insurance Company of America. To 
accomplish its purposes, the Home 
Life began the issue of policies in full 
and immediate benefit on every mem- 
ber of the household from age 3 
months to 65 years next birthday. 
Today the Home Life issues all forms 
of modern policies on both the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, whereby 
protection can be secured on every 
eligible member of the family from 
the child just torn up to those 64 


v 


years old next birthday. There is a 
Home Life policy for every purse and 
purpose. Premiums may be deposited 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-an- 
nually or annually to suit the policy- 
holder’s convenience. 

There has been nothing spasmodic 
about the splendid progress which 
the Home Life has made under the 
present management. In accordance 
with the fundamental principles of 
sound underwriting and conservative 
growth, its excellent management has 
kept the Home Life in step with the 
great progress of the institution of 
life insurance during the past 40 
years. It has always been the policy 
of the Home Life to expand with no 
more rapidity than sound and con- 
servative judgment seemed to justify. 
Its growth has shown every evidence 
of obedience to the laws and prin- 
ciples of conservative and construc- 
tive legal reserve life insurance. 

Through security and service to its 
policyholders since 1899 the Home 
Life Insurance Company of America 
has enjoyed well-merited public con- 
fidence and has made substantial 
progress in both the Industrial and 





JOHN J. GALLAGHER 
Treasurer 


GEORGE A. HUGGINS 
Actuary 
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Ordinary branches of its business. 
Three new district offices have recent- 
ly been opened, making a total of 
81 branch offices, in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. It has a well-trained field 
force. All its branch offices are ideal- 
ly situated and expertly managed by 
experienced men, promoted from the 
ranks in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Home Life policy. The officers 
who are actively engaged in its man- 
agement and development are all ex- 
perienced insurance executives of high 
standing. 

The fortieth annual statement re- 
cords another year of progress, grati- 
fying alike to policyholders, agents 
and stockholders. The guiding prin- 
ciple of the Home Life of America has 
always been to maintain its reserves 
and arrange its investments to fulfill 
the strictest requirements of the 
states in which the company operates, 
with the ultimate objective of fulfill- 
ing every provision of its policy con- 
tracts. The statutory reserves at the 
end of 1938 amounted to $14,759,- 
728.00. 


Investment Portfolio 


An analysis of the portfolio shows 
the investments chiefly consist of first 
mortgage loans of $8,154,136.99, Unit- 
ed States Government, state, munici- 
pal and other approved securities of 
$5,917,431.46 of which none is in de- 
fault. The net interest earned in 
1938 amounted to 3.96. Efficient 
management and a sound investment 
policy have made possible the ac- 
cumulation of substantial assets and 
surplus funds which are held as a 
sacred trusteeship for the exclusive 
protection of policyholders and their 
dependents. 

The admitted assets amount to $17,- 
007,710. The surplus to policyhold- 
ers consists of capital stock $250,000, 
reserves for contingencies $400,000 
and surplus of $901,421.99, all of which 
are for the protection of the policy- 
holders in addition to the legal re- 
serves. The 1938 premium income 
amounts to $3,650,814. The total paid 
policyholders in 1938 was $1,746,- 
055.00 and since organization has 
amounted to $25,706,782. 

Through careful selection of risks, 
a very favorable mortality was ex- 
perienced, the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected being 49.4. The total amount 
of life insurance in force has reached 
the highest record in the company’s 
history $117,303,254. A comparative 
statement of the Home Life’s progress 
is shown in the following tabulation: 


Premium Admitted 
Year Income Assets 
| $ 102,514.00 $ 179,962.00 
844,819.00 1,368,557.00 
RE 8,040,774.00 9,832,979.00 
 aaRRaRa 3,650,814.00 17,007,710.00 
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BASIL S. WALSH, A LEADER IN PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISE 


Basil S. Walsh, president of The Home Life Insurance Company of America comes from 
an insurance family. His father, the late Daniel J. Walsh, was one of the pioneer insurance 
men of Philadelphia, and founder of the well-known brokerage firm of Daniel J. Walsh's Sons 
which was incorporated in 1910. He was born in Philadelphia, June 13, 1878; graduated 
from Central High School in 1894, having completed a Scientific Course. 

Upon graduation from school he entered the insurance brokerage business. Upon his 
father's death, in 1895, he assumed charge of his father's insurance business. At that time 
the firm's line of insurance was modest in its pretensions. The success of this agency under 
his administration, being one of the city's leading general agencies, attests to his insurance 


knowledge and executive ability. 


In October, 1912, Basil S. Walsh was elected president of The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America having been a member of the board of directors during the two previous 
years. His successful conduct of the firm founded by his father and his notable achieve- 
ment as president of The Home Life tear testimony to his insurance knowledge and execu- 


tive ability. 


Basil S. Walsh is prominent not only in Philadelphia insurance circles but in its mercantile, 
fraternal and financial circles as well. He is president and director of the Mutual Guarantee 
Building and Loan Association; the Home Protective Company, the Urbaine Corporation, the 
City Investment Company, and vice president and treasurer of Glen Willow Ice Manufac- 
turing Company. He is a member of the Philadelphia Country Club, Penn Athletic Club, 
Bala Golf Club, Seaview Golf Club, Germantown Cricket Club, Knights of Columbus, The 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and The Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MID-YEAR MEETING 
SETS SEPT. 25-29 FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, opened the mid-year meeting 
of the association in Louisville, Ky., 
on a note of optimism, declaring that 
while national income was on the de- 
cline last year, the purchase of new 
insurance and annuities by the Amer- 
ican public showed healthy gains. The 
increase for the latter amounted to 
400 per cent over the usually accepted 
“good year” of 1929. Nearly 200 rep- 
resentatives of state, national and 
local life underwriters organizations 
were in attendance at the Louisville 
Rally. Sept. 25 to 29 was chosen as 
the dates for the annual convention to 
be held this year in St. Louis and both 
the Detroit Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Florida State Asso- 
ciation put in bids for the 1940 mid- 
year meeting of the National Council 
of the N.A.L.U. 

Outstanding among the discussions 
at the Louisville meeting were 


The officers of the Home Life are 
Basil S. Walsh, president; P. J. Cun- 
ningham, vice-president; Bernard L. 
Connor, secretary; John J. Gallagher, 
treasurer; George A. Huggins, actu- 
ary; Harry W. Goos, M.D., medical 
director. 

The board of directors consists of: 
Basil S. Walsh, John J. Gallagher, 
Charles T. Chase, John E. Healy, 
Bernard L. Connor, P. J. Cunning- 
ham, James E. Moroney, Maurice W. 
Sloan, Esq., J. Magarge Walsh, John 
C. Belz. 


Policy Policies Insurance 
Reserves in Force in Force 
$ 64,504.00 14,593 $ 4,009,477.00 
1,028,657.00 112,952 24,855,000.00 
8,811,722.00 278,239 92,542,164.00 
14,759,728.00 326,744 117,303,254.00 





plans for building stronger local or- 
ganizations and for strengthening the 
programs available to local member- 
ship. Also it was urged that the 
inactive agency be curbed by legisla- 
tion—something in the nature of an 
agency qualification law—but this 
suggestion was voted down by opin- 
ion that regulatory legislation should 
be avoided rather than encouraged. 
Vigorous opposition to savings bank 
life insurance was expressed from the 
floor, although in this instance, too, 
no official stand was taken other than 
the unanimous agreement that such 
inroads on agency business should be 
combatted by a program of constant 
education. The dates of Oct. 23-28 
were approved for Annual Message 
Week. 

Ralph G. Engelsman was named as 
chairman of the nomination commit- 
tee to present a new slate of officers 
at the St. Louis meeting. He will be 
assisted by E. W. Baker, Millard Orr, 
Homer Rogers and Paul C. Sanborn. 

The Louisville General Agents and 
Managers Association was the host at 
a breakfast for officers, trustees, past 
presidents and chairmen of standing 
committees of the national associa- 
tion. Foree Dennis, president of the 
local organization, presided. Paul F. 
Clark, vice-president, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, spoke on “This Job of 
Selling.” 

An all-day meeting of the trustees 
and a meeting of state presidents 
were also held. Attendance at the 
Louisville convention broke all rec- 
ords, it was reported by Roger B. 
Hull, managing director, who also an- 
nounced that the National Association 
is now represented in every state in 
the union, D. of C. and Hawaii. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Fair Comparisons 


A provocative statistical study by 
that group of data and tabular ex- 
perts—the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life—-clarifies the social and 
economic changes which have taken 
place in this country during the past 
century in a manner more striking 
than is possible by the more familiar 
comparisons of the horse and buggy 
with the airplane and other such like 
tangibles. 

They discuss the vastly altered 
average length of life between the time 
of America’s first international fair, 
the Crystal Palace Exposition, held 
in New York in 1853, and the World’s 
Fair about to open over in the erst- 
while meadows of lower Long Island. 
The increase in life expectancy dur- 
ing this interim has amounted to just 
sixty per cent. In the days of the 
pre-Civil War exposition, a new-born 
baby could look forward to a probable 
39 years of life; today, the corre- 
sponding figure is 63 years. What a 
difference this conquest over disease 
makes in the solving of such problems 
as old age security, in employment 
for men over forty, and in the sale 
of life insurance endowments and 
annuities! 

. . 


Recent Gains 


This gain in the intervening 86 
years has not been at a uniform rate. 
Indeed, during the 23 years between 
the Crystal Palace Exposition and the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, there 
was a gain of only 3 years in the 
average length of life. In the next 
17 years, from the Centennial Exposi- 
tion to the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893, only about one addi- 
tional year was gained, bringing the 
average length of life up to 43% 
years. 

From 1893 forward, with the stead- 
ily increasing application of discov- 
eries of bacteriology to the practice 
of sanitation and medicine, improve- 
ment in longevity was more rapid. As 
a result, when the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was opened in 1904, the 
average length of life—or, as it is 
often termed, the expectation of life 
at birth—had increased about 6 years 
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to almost 50, and by the time of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915, 
a figure of 55 years was reached. The 
60-year mark was passed by the time 
of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in 1933-1934, when the expec- 
tation of life was 60% years for a 
white male child and 64 for a white 
female child, corresponding to an 
average of over 62 years. Since 
then, about one more year has been 
gained. 


JOINS CHURCH LIFE 





Gilbert E. Ault 


Gilbert E. Ault has been appointed 
actuary of The Church Pension Fund 
and the Church Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, New York City. Mr. Ault 
is an Associate of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. From 
1919 through 1922 he was connected 
with the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company. After that he was asso- 
ciated with Woodward, Fondiller and 
Ryan, consulting actuaries, for a 
period of nine years, engaging in pen- 
sion calculations for industrial con- 
cerns. In 1931 Mr. Ault joined the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America as assistant actuary, remain- 
ing in that post until April 1 of this 
year hrought the new position. 









Still Room at Top 


“The theme of the New York 
World’s Fair—Building the World of 
Tomorrow—naturally suggests con- 
sideration of the possibility of further 
control of disease and prolongation 
of life in the years to come,” the 
statisticians say. “It is to the credit 
of the New York World’s Fair that 
it has dedicated a building to medi- 
cine and public health featuring the 
extraordinary advances that have 
been made in the life and health of 
the people in the period covered by 
our successive international exposi- 
tions. 

“There is no doubt but that there 
are still great potentialities for life 
conservation, not only among children 
and young adults, where the public 
health movement has already scored 
outstanding victories, but also among 
men and women of middle age and 
older, where so little has been accom- 
plished.” 

= «8 


The Darker Side 


Another similar but far less en- 
couraging study comes from the home 
office of the Northwestern National 
Life — except that it emphasizes a 
condition in modern life wherein there 
remains plenty of ground for improve- 
ment of the mortality rate—in which 
the trend of automobile accidents is 
discussed. The chances are, this sur- 
vey points out, that your family car 
will be involved in a crash this year 
in which someone will be killed or in- 
jured. The chances are one in five 
or better that you will witness such 
a crash, or reach the scene soon 
enough to be of help, and you need 
to know only a few simple first-aid 
rules, according to the medical depart- 
ment of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. 

Driving hazards will be greater in 
1939, the report warns. Indications 
are for the biggest travel year in the 
country’s history. With two world’s 
fairs in operation, there will be more 
fast, long-distance traffic on the high- 
ways. There will be more strange 
drivers hurrying through cities and 
towns, unfamiliar with local driving 
rules and customs. These conditions 
spell more accidents, and close to & 
million and a quarter casualties im 
1939. 

Injuries in motor accidents today 
are much more serious, on the aver- 
age, than a few years ago, due 
faster driving. More multiple frac- 
tures of the lower limbs occur. Skull 
fractures are more frequent. More 
spinal injuries are found, due to the 
whiplash effect of collisions at high 
speed. 
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Reporting Progress 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink announced that 2707 sav- 
ings bank life insurance policies with 
a face value of $2,285,400 had been 
written in New York State up to 
April 1, of this year. He also stated 
that a license has been issued to the 
Troy Savings Bank to write life in- 
surance policies. This makes five 
banks authorized to issue policies and 
five more banks authorized to act as 
agency banks. 

It is pointed out by the insurance 
department that in Massachusetts, 
where the system was invented and 
first used, it was well into the fourth 
year before a volume of insurance 
had been sold equal to that written by 
New York banks in their first three 
months. 

The four banks which together 
wrote 2707 policies up to April 1 were 
the East New York Savings Bank and 
the Lincoln Savings Bank in Brook- 
lyn, and the New York Savings Bank 
in Manhattan, all licensed as of Janu- 
ary 6; and the Mechanics Savings 
Bank in Rochester, licensed as of 
January 20. 

The Troy Savings Bank, which is 
one of the state’s oldest savings banks 
with 115 years of business behind it, 
received a license dated April 6, the 
first anniversary of the signature of 
the Livingston-Piper savings bank life 
insurance bill by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman. 

Five banks in three cities have been 
licensed as agencies, in Rome, Oswego 
and Peekskill. 


& 
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Members of the general committee planning Philadelphia's "Golden 
Birthday Party for the National Association of Life Underwriters”: 
left to right, seated: Alec V. Tisdale, C.L.U., agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, bar association; Henry H. McBratney, C.L.U., agency 
superintendent for the Louis E. Paret Agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life, general chairman; Alice E. Roche, C.L.U., sales promotion man- 
ager for the Paret Agency of the Provident Mutual Life, publicity; 
Philip F. Murray, agent for the Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia Associ- 


SENATOR ROBERT A, TAFT TO SPEAK AT 





PHILADELPHIA “GOLDEN BIRTHDAY” PARTY 


Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, one 
of the outstanding first-year members 
of the U. S. Congress, will be the chief 
speaker at “Philadelphia’s Golden 
Birthday Party for the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters,” to be 
held at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Association on April 28. 

The “birthday party,” in the form 
of a luncheon which will be one of the 
largest local association meetings 
ever held, is the first in a series of 
celebrations culminating in the fifti- 
eth annual convention of the National 
Association, to be held in St. Louis on 
September 25-29. 

Local, state and national public and 
life insurance dignitaries will attend 
the luncheon meeting, according to 
Henry H. McBratney, C.L.U., agency 
superintendent for the Paret Agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life and gen- 
eral chairman of the occasion. Philip 
F. Murray, president of the Phila- 
delphia Association, will be chairman 
of the meeting, and National Presi- 
dent Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh 
will introduce Senator Taft. 

Senator Taft will address the 
gathering on a topic of vital interest 
to both life underwriters and policy- 
holders. Since his election as junior 
senator from Ohio last November, his 
activities in the Senate have done 
much to advance his cause. Both as 
a member of the important Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and on the floor 


of the Senate, he has distinguished 
himself as a keen thinker, a conscien- 
tious worker and a_ hard-hitting, 
vigorous speaker. 

Son of the late President and Chief 
Justice, William Howard Taft, Robert 
A. Taft took his B. A. from Yale in 
1910 and his LL.B. from Harvard in 
1913. He was admitted to the Ohio 
State bar immediately after gradua- 
tion, and began his law practice in 
Cincinnati. From that time until the 
present, he has been a member of 
several law firms in that city. From 
1917 to 1919 he was assistant coun- 
sel for the U. S. Food Administration, 
and in 1921 he entered politics as a 
member of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1926 he was elected 
speaker of that body. He was in the 
state Senate in 1931-1932, and was 
elected United States Senator in 1938. 
He is a member of Psi Upsilon, and 
the Queen City Club of Cincinnati. 
Senator Taft was one of the headline 
speakers at the 1938 Convention of 
the Ohio State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The celebration has already aroused 
considerable enthusiasm throughout 
the country, according to National As- 
sociation officials, and several local 
associations have announced their in- 
tention to hold meetings simultane- 
ously with the Philadelphia “birthday 
party.” It is expected that other as- 
sociations throughout the country will 
rapidly follow this lead. 


ation president; Edward H. Preston, Jr., C.L.U., agent for the National 
Life of Vermont, publicity. Standing, left to right: Joseph H. Reese, 
C.L.U., manager for the Penn Mutual Life, reception; Homer C. Cross, 
manager for the Prudential, luncheon; Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., man- 
ager for the National Life of Vermont, honorary guests; F. J. Camp- 
bell, Jr., C.L.U., agent for the Prudential, agents; T. R. Powell, agent 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life, fiduciary. 
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Local Clubs Publicizing 
A & H Insurance Week 


Much of the publicity during Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance Week, 
April 24-29, will be the result of the 
activity of local accident and health 
associations, according to a report of 
Harold R. Gordon, chairman, Accident 
and Health Insurance Week general 
committee. In the large cities as well 
as many of the smaller communities 
special sales congresses and meetings 
are being held before and during the 
week of April 24. 

The Accident & Health Club of 
New York is taking a leading part in 
publicizing the week there by arrang- 
ing a general sales congress just prior 


to the week followed by a sales break- 
fast during the first part of the week. 
A producers’ banquet will be staged 
in one of the uptown hotels following 
the week for rewarding those pro- 
ducers who actively campaign during 
the week. The special committee in 
New York in charge of this activity 
is headed by Robert W. Pope, Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion. 

In Chicago, A. D. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the local association, has 
planned to repeat the very successful 
“start-off” breakfast which will be 
held this year on April 24, with a 
sparkling array of speaking talent. 

In St. Louis the annual accident and 
health sales congress will be held at 
the Hotel Chase on April 25, with 








essentials. 


family.” 











DOLLARS WITH WINGS 


“The dollars you earn take flight, never to 
be seen again, if you spend them for non- 


“But those which you put into life insurance 


are like the homing birds. 


“Soon or late they come back, often greatly 


increased in number, to benefit you or your 


QUOTE THIS LITTLE SIMILE 
TO YOUR NEXT PROSPECT 


Ge rudential — 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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Lawrence K. Farrell, assistant secre- 
tary, Metropolitan Life, the principa] 
speaker. 

A. C. Feagan, manager Pittsburgh 
Accident Health Managers Club, has 
arranged a breakfast meeting for 
April 24, with several prominent 
speakers on the program. A feature 
of the Pittsburgh campaign will be 
the use of an automobile with a loud 
speaker through the downtown section 
during the week. 

The Seattle Club, under the direc- 
tion of Lloyd A. Perkins, general 
agent, Pacific Mutual, will broadcast 
by radio a special program at the 
weekly meeting of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce on accident and 
health insurance. Special arrange- 
ments are being made with the Seattle 
Automobile Dealers Association for 
safe driving publicity during that week. 
An all-state sales congress will be 
held April 21, 

In Philadelphia the local accident 
and health club is sponsoring a lunch- 
eon and sales congress at the Adelphia 
Hotel on April 24. 

The Detroit Accident & Health As- 
sociation has arranged a very elabo- 
rate sales congress for April 21. 


Spectator Life Index 
For 1939 Is Published 


The 7ist annual edition of The 
Spectator Life Index was published 
last week. This year the Life Index 
exhibits the five-year comparative an- 
nual statements of over 350 life in- 
surance companies operating in the 
United States and Canada, and the 
valuable tables, including an exhibit 
of the percentage distribution of 
total admitted assets, have been en- 
larged to include the exhibits of a 
greater number of companies. 

The body of the 1939 Life Index is 
separated into four different sections, 
the data for each company being 
conveniently arranged on the same 
page. Detailed information concern- 
ing income, disbursements, assets, lia- 
bilities and surplus and insurance ac- 
count of each company is listed in a 
five-year comparative exhibit. 

A table of importance to the agent 
and production manager is that show- 
ing premiums received and claims 
paid on annuities, disability and acci- 
dent indemnity. According to the ag- 
gregates shown in the Life Index, 
United States life insurance compa- 
nies received in annuity premiums 
last year $381,193,089 and made 
payment on annuities of $122,263,472. 

The Spectator Life Index is effec- 
tively bound in blue manila and sells 
at 75c. per copy, with lesser prices 
for quantity lots. 
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Rhodebeck Made 
Supt. of Agencies 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company has elected Richard Rhode- 
beck as superintendent of agencies. 
He assumed his new duties at the 
home office of the company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, on April 1. Mr. 
Rhodebeck has a wide acquaintance- 
ship in the life insurance business, 
particularly among agents and bro- 
kers in the eastern states. Since 
January, 1937, he has been manager 
of the life department of the Amer- 
ican International Underwriters Cor- 
poration, 111 John Street, New York, 
general agency of The United States 
Life. The life insurance department 
of the American International Under- 
writers Corporation, 111 John Street, 
New York, of which Mr. Rhodebeck, 
was manager, has been consolidated 
with Dascit Underwriters, Inc., 135 
William Street, also General Agents 
of The United States Life. 





Three Appointments By 
John Hancock Mutual 


New John Hancock general agency 
appointments, effective May 1, were 
announced this week by J. Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies. 
Howard H. Cammack, at present Gen- 
eral Agent at St. Louis, Mo., will 
become general agent at Charleston, 
W. Va., succeeding John E. Crouse, 
retired. Donald D. Kelly will suc- 
ceed Mr. Cammack as general agent 





DONALD D. KELLY 








“Go over part of that again, will you? | like the part where | retire on a regular, assured, 
monthly income" 


at St. Louis. J. Bruce MacWhinney 
has been appointed general agent at 
Newark, N. J., to succeed William A. 
White, retired. 

Mr. Crouse, who has been General 
Agent at Charleston since 1917, has 
spent 34 years in the service of the 
John Hancock. Mr. White, State 


2 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN JOHN HANCOCK GENERAL AGENCIES 


J. BRUCE McWHINNEY 


Agent at Newark since 1906, became 
associated with the John Hancock 36 
years ago. Throughout their long 
careers both have been very active in 
civic and life insurance affairs. How- 
ard H. Cammack began his service 
with the John Hancock in 1921 in the 
Boston General Agency. 


HOWARD H. CAMMOCK 
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AYMENTS to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries during the year 
1938 amounted to $201,494,937- Of this 
total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69,690,834 to bene- 
ficiaries. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
The Company’s new insurance during the year 
amounted to $422,817,500. Total insurance in force 
at the close of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 


























A Mutual Company, Founded , Incorporated under the Laws of 
on April 12, 1845. the State of New York 








51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 


94% Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 








2,828,765 policies. 

The Assets on December 31, 1938, 
amounted to $2,647,454,712. The prin- 
cipal item of the Liabilities was the 
Insurance and Annuity Reserve required 
by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. 
Also included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000, 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124,555,211. 
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Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 





ce 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand, or in Bank.............. $50,466,059.12 Insurance and Annuity Reserve......... $2,159,527,400.00 
United States Government, direct, or fully Present Value of Amounts not yet due on 
guaranteed ret . - * i . ‘- tees ee on Supplementary Contracts............ 127,972,335.45 
State, County an unicipal Bonds. ... 52,459,640.75 Dividends Left with the C oie, 
Canadian Bonds................+-++++++ 64,567,067.95 capent zi paced Z wteanges aaa 2 ae 113,087,924.11 
SS re ee ag, 86» Cau Paley Riuhiiietes.............52. 15,761,712.71 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ...... 87,745,048.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid. 11,529,650.32 
Real Estate Owned (inciuding Home Office). .....+ + 135,450,673.37 Miscellaneous Liabilities........ evccece 3,572,265.52 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate Special Investment Reserve...........+- 45,000,000.00 
(Including $698,364.35 foreclosed liens subject to redemption). . . . 436,091,057.66 R for T - 
oe ces ican apehecese 349, 262,979.85 eserve for Taxes...........+.+seseesees 4,878,673. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 29,880,864.05 Reserve for Dividends payable to Policy- 
IS i so is palate cathabedn dan’ 41,569,539.00 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 
ade, sioddus es vevdees ee 31,335,538.18 Surplus funds reserved for general contin- 
a 19,956.31 TNs sp sveesi'sicventsngpeirdses a 124,555,210.84 
SL anhiantantiunsectia<s $2,647,454,711.61 Ts 6 cudubiddpikatvebees $2,647,454, 711.61 
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Board of Directors 


The present Board of Directors of the insurance; a lawyer, an agriculturist, a 


New York Life Insurance Company commission merchant and a retail mer- 


combines the experience and judgment of chant, and three who were formerly 








leaders in widely diversified fields of 
activity: Bankers, educators, manufac- 
turers of textiles, iron and steel, and grain 
products; leading executives in railroads, 
real estate, communications, shipping and 


Governor of New York State, Secretary 
of the Treasury and President of the 
United States. The various sections of 
the United States are represented: The 
East, South, Middle West and Far West. 
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THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 
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Rules Out Question 
Of Needs 


Opening an all-day sales clinic in 
New York City recently, Manuel 
Camps, Jr., presiding over the session 
devoted to prospecting, obtained the 
agreement of his audience that pros- 
pecting represents seventy per cent 
of every agent’s success in seding life 
insurance. Then he asked how agents 
who spend less than sixteen per cent 
of their time on this phase of their 
business could reconcile the two fig- 
ures. He also mentioned, in passing, 
that he was acquainted with a well 
known million dollar producer who 
actually devoted three days of each 
week to nothing except prospecting, 
and he urged that more time and 











‘Prospecting 


attention be given generally to this 
vital department of selling. 

Mr. Camps’ introductory talk on 
this subject, which was followed by 
general discussion by selected experts, 
was in itself highly educational. To 
begin with he took issue with the 
accepted definition of a prospect. The 
general formula is that a prospect is 
one who can pay, can pass the medical 
and who has a need for life insur- 
ance. Mr. Camps is convinced that 
any qualified life underwriter will be 
able to uncover a need in every case 
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that comes up. You hope he can pass 
and assume that he can pay, was his 
rather embrasive summary of pros- 
pects, but he said he did believe that 
every agent should be qualified to pre- 
scribe properly for the needs he was 
able to uncover. 

Another point stressed by the chair- 
man of this session was that it is 
unwise to pass up package sales as 
such. He reminded that the package 
sale of an educational policy, for ex- 
ample, or of a family income con- 
tract, each comprises a modified pro- 
gram of insurance to cover specific 
needs, furnishing a very definite mini- 
mum income for a given number of 
years. 


Ideas That Work For 
Other Agents 


The speaker then offered a num- 
ber of prospecting ideas gleaned from 
here and there from the experience 
of other successful salesmen. One 
agent makes it a practice to search 
through old newspaper files, ten and 
fifteen years old, in the public library. 
There he notes the marriages of a 
past decade and follows up with an- 
niversary prospecting. 

Another original and profitable idea 
was that of the agent who asks a 
good friend or client: “Jack, did you 
ever think of going into the life 
insurance business?” Then he fol- 
lows up by asking his friend who 
would be the first three people on 
whom he would call. Obviously, the 
same three will serve very nicely for 
his own future efforts and he asks 
for a card of introduction. 

Mr. Camps said he could not un- 
derstand how any one ever finds him- 
self with a shortage of names on 
which to call, the sources are 80 
varied and so accessible. One often 
neglected was mentioned as friends 
in the old home town. Most New 
York salesmen come from other cities 
and towns and back there are good 
friends who will be glad to furnish 
names and introductions of people 
they know in New York City. 

Selective name prospecting is im- 
portant, but don’t leave the selection 
to your center of influence. Bill 
Brown might say that he knows 4 
couple who might have been good 
prospects except that the one has just 
had a new baby born into the family 
and the other has recently purchased 
a house. He fails to realize that these 
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and Sell 


two prospects are just what the doc- 
tor ordered. Name the qualifications 
you have in mind and make it easy 
for your friend to cooperate with you. 

Another agent works on an elim- 
ination stunt which saves time and 
sells policies. For example, he starts 
with a list of fifty contractors and 
goes to half a dozen whom he knows 
well. He explains what he hopes to 
sell to the men on the list and re- 
quests his centers of influence to 
cross off the names he knows or be- 
lieves will not be interested. In this 
manner the agent contacts a number 
of prospects and often sells some 
business while whipping his list into 
shape. 


Qualify Yourself As 
The Authority 


Then, there was the agent known 
in Washington, D. C., who had a sys- 
tem for building up his business in- 
surance prospect file, or rather his 
centers of influence. He works out 
a business insurance proposition 
where the only proper and the ob- 
vious solution is life insurance. Then 
he takes the case to a lawyer friend 
and asks his assistance on the prob- 
lem, outlining what he has suggested 
in the line of insurance. The lawyer 
agrees that business insurance is the 
right answer to the problem, he even 
says it is a swell idea. The agent 
then asks the lawyer whom he usually 
recommends to his clients when they 
need business insurance. The lawyer 
very often says he doesn’t recommend 
anyone because he doesn’t know any 
experts in that field. ““Well, you know 
one now,” is the very suggestive re- 
ply, and through this plan he has 
become the accepted doctor for sick 
business estates. 





Save Time on Calls 
By Being Timely 


People buy life insurance more 
often than it is sold to them, declared 
Mr. Camps, and he illustrated this 
point by saying all salesmen have 
had the experience of giving exactly 
the same type of presentation to four 
equally qualified prospects, with one 
buying and three declining. The talk 
was just as good in each case and the 
need was just as urgent. The fact was 
merely that one was ready to buy and 
the other three were not. This thought 
prefaced his remarks on timeliness of 








® 
ing: 
calls, which Mr. Camps believes of 
great importance in prospecting. He 
told how one New York agent watches 
this factor. This agent made it a 
habit to pay apparently aimless calls. 
He would drop into a bank and chat 
with clients and friends, always ask- 
ing “What’s news?” One day he was 
told that the manager of the credit de- 
partment had dropped dead. “Thank 
you,” he said, and proceeded to sell 
contracts to seven members of the 
credit department. All seven had pre- 
viously been repeatedly solicited for 
life insurance without success. 





Members of Family 
Good Assistants 


Make it a practice, Mr. Camps 
urged, to have luncheon as often as 
possible with centers of influence and 
with prospects rather than with asso- 
ciates. You can’t sell the other agents 
anything. 

He also stressed the fact that the 
agent’s wife and children can be great 
helps in his prospecting work. He re- 
called that not long since his wife re- 
marked at dinner that a neighbor was 
planning a trip to Europe. Where was 
the money coming from? Well, it seems 
an aunt had willed the family a con- 
siderable amount of fresh money, 
thereby converting just ordinary 
good neighbors into grade A pros- 
pects. The children get around and 
learn a great deal too. 

Another example of wife-help in 
business was recounted in the follow- 
ing: “When we moved from Boston 
to Westchester County, a woman 
agent called at our home one day 
and said to Mrs. Camps, ‘I know your 
husband is in the life insurance busi- 
ness, so I will not try to sell you life 
insurance, though I am in that busi- 
ness myself, but I wonder if I could 
solicit your laundry account.’ 

“My wife said, ‘Are you in the 
laundry business, too?’ 

“She said, ‘All I do is get these 
names of people who come to town 
and give them to the laundry, and 
they pay me so much for each name, 
then they will come around and ac- 
tually solicit the laundry. Then I go 
to the gas company and pay them so 
much a month for all the new people 
who come here, and find out their oc- 
cupation, and do a pretty good job of 
prospecting. I’m telling you this be- 
cause your husband can appreciate 
prospecting in life insurance.’ ” 





Advertisement 
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Time, pioneer and top-ranking 
news magazine, will tell the Bank- 
erslife national advertising story to 
its 700,000 plus readers, begin- 
ning with the March 20th issue . . 
Continued, as in the past, on the 
Bankers/ife advertising schedule 
will be Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier's... 

—BsLc— 
Pithy proclamation of the month 
—by Bankerslife Agency Manager 
F. W. Darling, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa: “Opportunity is hammering 
at your door; don’t ask her to kick 
in the panels.” 

—BLC— 


Than Mrs. Ethel M. Furlong, 
Ilion, New York, and son, Fred- 
eric Remington Furlong, Coeymans, 
New York, no two people are more 
excitedly pleased about Bankers- 
life’s 60th Anniversary Calendar, 
with its reprints of six famous 
Frederic Remington “Westerns” 
. Mrs. Furlong became an ar- 
dent Remington enthusiast in the 
winter Of 1905, when Collier's 
Weekly reproduced some of his 
‘snige 5 When a son was 
rn to Mrs. Furlong, she named 
him after Remington, later sent 
him to college in Canton, birth- 
place of the artist . . . In Canton, 
the son married a second cousin 
of Remington! . . . Now principal 
of Coeymans high school, Mr. Fur- 
long is the father of a son, Fred- 
eric Remington Furlong II! . . . 











—BLC— 


Post-season football “Bowl” pro- 
moters may pick up an idea from 
Wisconsin where two Bankerslife 
Agencies—Appleton and Chippe- 
wa Falls—are engaged in a “Snow 
Bowl” contest for production su- 
premacy . . . Appropriately named 
is the contest; heavy winter snows 
in the Badger state mean much 
moisture for the growing season, 
good crops and good times for 
butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker... and increased opportu- 
nities for alert life insurance sales- 


men... 


BANKERS LIFE 
Established 9 COMPANY 
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Verdict: 


Liberalization of Policy Benefits 


OT only have policies of life in- 
N surance been made more attrac- 

tive to potential holders from 
the standpoint of the risks covered by 
such policies, but they have also been 
made more elastic in the manner in 
which the benefits payable under such 
policies may be distributed. 

The entire proceeds of the policy 
need no longer be made payable in 
one lump sum. Such payments may 
be spread over a period of time or a 
life according to the determination of 
those who have the right to make such 
selection. 


Change in Provisions 

Generally this change in the man- 
ner of payment is accomplished 
through exercising one of the “op- 
tional methods of settlement” by who- 
ever may be entitled to do this. Who 
enjoyed this privilege of determining 
how the benefit payments should be 
made was litigated in Latterman v. 
Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
280 N. Y. 102. 

In a policy of life insurance issued 
by the defendant the insured was the 
father of infant children who were 
named as beneficiaries in said policy. 
Incorporated in said policy was a pro- 
vision for “optional methods of set- 
tlement” which provided that “if it is 
so elected the whole or any part of the 
net proceeds of the policy payable as a 
claim by death * * * will be retained by 
the company and settled in accordance 
with the provisions stated below. * * * 
Option 1. The company will make 
monthly interest payments on the 
sum retained during the lifetime of 
the payee or for a specified period at 
such rate as the company may declare 
for each year, but never less than the 
equivalent of the yearly rate of three 
per cent; * * *” 


Choice of Option 
Without having exercised the option 
the father died. Acting through their 
Guardian, the infant beneficiaries 
chose to take advantage of one of the 
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“optional methods of settlement” and 
designated a term of years, namely, 
until they attained their majority, 
during which interest was to be paid 
in accordance with the contract. The 
company refused to comply with the 
action of the Guardian who thereupon 
brought suit for specific performance 
of the agreement. The company rested 
its defense upon certain statutes in 
New York, being Section 85 of the 
Domestic Relations Law and Section 
111 of the Decedent Estate Law. 

Section 85 of the Domestic Relations 
Law provides as follows: 


“Investment of trust funds by 
guardian. A guardian holding trust 
funds for investment has _ the 
powers provided by section one 
hundred and eleven of the decedent 
estate law for an executor or ad- 
ministrator, and must not invest the 
funds in any other securities. 
(Amended, L. 1936. ch. 848. Effec- 
tive June 2, 1936.)” 


Section 111 of the Decedent Estate 
Law is entitled “Investment of Trust 


Funds” and enumerates what are 
the statutory legal investments for 
fiduciaries. 


In the lower Courts, the defense as- 
serted had been sustained and judg- 
ment awarded for the company. In 
the Appellate Division one judge had 
dissented. The Court of Appeals re- 
versed and awarded judgment for the 
plaintiff, one judge dissenting. It 
commented upon the defense as fol- 
lows: 


“It is sought to use the infancy 
of the plaintiffs to nullify an in- 
teeral part of the obligation and to 
limit such obligation to the mere 
payment of money, as the option 
has become of value to the infants 
in the judement of the guardian, 
and an undesired burden to the de- 
fendant. Must the court deprive 
the infants of the advantage of 
their right?” 

Was the Guardian attempting to 
make an investment of trust funds so 
that if he were he was limited by the 
statutory enactments? One judge of 
the Court of last resort was of that 


opinion. The majority disagreed and 
concluded that it was contractual 
rights belonging to the infants which 
the Guardian was attempting to en- 


force. In so deciding, the Court in 
its opinion, through Judge Finch, 
stated: 


“The assured had the undoubted 
right to enter into the contract and 
to agree with the defendant upon 
the provisions in question. If these 
provisions enlarge, in a manner not 
against public policy, the power of 
the fiduciaries, effect thereto should 
be given. Otherwise, the solicitude 
of the law for the protection of in- 
fants is disregarded, and the pro- 
vision becomes forfeited when the 
beneficiaries are minors. It cannot 
be held to have been without the 
contemplation of the contracting 
parties that the named beneficiaries 
might be minors at the death of the 
assured and that the assured might 
die without previous exercise by 
him of such option. The death of 
the assured while his children were 
minors was one of the likely hap- 
penings. The contract, however, 
contains no provision § indicating 
that the right of the beneficiary to 
exercise such option should be lost 
in the event that the death of the 
assured occurred during the minor- 
ity of the beneficiaries. Section 85 
of the Domestic Relations Law and 
section 111 of the Decedent Estate 
Law limit the powers of a guardian 
and other fiduciaries ‘holding trust 
funds for investment.’ These stat- 
utes have no application to the facts 
herein. The guardian does not 
first obtain funds as such plus the 
subsequent opportunity to invest, 
but a bundle of contractual rights, 
which have certain very valuable 
options as a component part there- 
of, all of which vest simultaneously. 

“By the terms of the insurance 
policy the beneficiaries acquired a 
vested interest in the performance 
of the contract by the defendant. 
Hence the infants obtained a right 
in the exercise of the option. Such 
an interest is in the nature of a 
property right. Accordingly, the 
problem at bar is not whether the 
guardian may invest funds already 
in the possession of the infants, in 
a non-legal security, but whether 
an infant shall be compelled to ac- 
cept a portion of a gift and forfeit 
the balance. In other words, as- 
sume that the infants may receive 
by way of interest two per cent or 
two and one-half per cent upon de- 
posit of a like sum in a savings 
bank, or a like amount of interest 
upon the price which must be paid 
for a security legal for the invest- 
ment of the funds of infants, in- 
stead of three per cent upon this 
fund with accretions, must a court 
then compel the infants to sacrifice 
this difference every year, not only 
up to the coming of age of the in- 
fants. but durine their entire lfe- 
time? A guardian for an infant 
would not be comovelled to de-line 
a gift of a non-legal investment 
given upon condition that it should 
not be sold. In the case at bar, for 
the infants to be compelled to ac- 
cept a lump sum payment would 
mean a substantial loss of value to 
them. There is the further factor 
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that the non-legal property, namely, 
the exercise of the option, is one 
which cannot be separated from the 
remainder of the gift or be con- 
verted into other property. 


“It is true that an investment of 
the funds of an infant held by a 
guardian in real property would be 
forbidden, and yet a court would 
not compel the sale of such real 
property belonging to an infant ex- 
cept upon a finding by a court that 
such sale was for the best interest 
of the infant. In seeking the best 
interests of the infant, which has 
always been the guiding principle 
for the courts, it must appear that 
the guardian has exercised his judg- 
ment and determined that the ac- 
tion he seeks is for the best interests 
of the infants. The court looks to 
this discretion which resides in the 
guardian and controls his judg- 
ment. The court will not substi- 
tute its judgment for that of the 
guardian as to what is for the best 
interests of the infants unless un- 
usual circumstances are shown. 
Here the defendant is demanding 
the sacrifice of a portion of the 
property of the infants without re- 
gard to whether this forfeiture is 
or is not for the best interests of 
the infants and against a finding by 
the guardian that the best interests 
of the infants are directly to the 
contrary. The species of property 
in the case at bar is neither money 
nor real property, but a contrac- 
tual obligation. (Compare Cross- 
man Co. v. Rauch, 263 N.Y. 264.) 
If it were to be treated as an obliga- 
tion only to pay a sum of money, 
which it is not, the infants would 
lose and the defendant gain mone- 
tary and other advantages.” 


As opposed to the reasoning thus 
set forth in the majority opinion is 
the reasoning of the dissenting judge, 
as follows: 


“In the investment of trust funds 
a fiduciary is not entirely free to 
weigh and balance conflicting con- 
siderations of safety and size of 
return. His choice of investments 
is limited by statute. The Legisla- 
ture has specified ‘those types of 
investments which to the Legislature 
seem to afford a maximum of 
safety.” Investment of trust funds 
by a fiduciary in manner not au- 
thorized by the statute may be 
regarded as a devastavit. (Dela- 
field v. Barret, 270 N.Y. 43, 48.) 
Concededly the statute does not per- 
mit a guardian to place moneys of 
an infant on deposit with an insur- 
ance company; concededly, if the 
insurance company had paid the 
amount of the policy to the guar- 
dian of the infant the guardian 
would not under the statute have 
been permitted to hand back the 
moneys to the insurance company 
to be held upon the terms svecified 
in the option. That would have 
constituted an unauthorized invest- 
ment; but it is said that here there 
has been no investment because the 
choice or option granted to the 
beneficiary by contract is whether 
to receive immediately the amount 
due under the policy or to direct 
the company to ‘retain’ the money 
due at interest. Because there has 

nm no money paid te the guardian 


there has been, it is said, no invest- 
ment by the guardian. 
“Under the contract made by the 


assured the beneficiaries are en- 
titled to payment of a sum of 


money. Because the beneficiaries 
are infants the moneys are payable 
to their guardian. He is under a 
duty to invest the moneys received 
in accordance with the statute. The 
policy confers a right to direct the 
insurance company to retain the 
money at interest. Beneficiaries 
who are free to invest their moneys 
as they choose can avail themselves 
of this contractual right. The as- 
sured has not expressly or by fair 
implication indicated that if the 
beneficiaries should be infants at 
the time when the moneys become 
payable ther guardian should have 
the same choice as to the manner 
in which the trust funds should be 
invested as adult beneficiaries 
would have had. The purpose of 
the statute is to guide a guardian 
and other fiduciaries in the invest- 
ment of trust funds. Freedom to 
reject such guidance may not be 
conferred by the courts or based 
upon doubtful implications. The 
infant beneficiaries are entitled to 
receive the moneys immediately 
payable under the policy. Accep- 
tance of an obligation from the 
debtor to hold at interest for a defi- 
nite term moneys presently payable 
in settlement or substitution of an 
obligation to pay the moneys, is an 
investment of the fund as much as 
if the moneys had been paid and 
then used to purchase a similar ob- 
ligation. To hold otherwise is to 
disregard the substance and to give 
effect to form alone. To hold that 
the guardian may use his judement 
as to whether an obligation by the 
insurance company to retain at in- 
terest moneys due is the most desir- 
able form of investment of moneys 
belonging to an infant is to reject 
the command of the Legislature 
that only specified types of invest- 
ment, selected because of safety, 
shall be treated as proper invest- 
ment of such funds.” 


A striking feature of this case is 
the fact that in both opinions pure 
reason depending upon logic is em- 
ployed in each instance rather than 
reliance on or control by precedent. 





Home Friendly Issues 
Statement 


The Home Friendly Insurance Com- 
pany of Maryland, Baltimore, closed 
1938 with admitted assets of $3,216,- 
391, an increase of $216,132 during the 
year, according to the annual report 
just issued. Surplus at the end of 
the year was $920,597, exclusive of a 
contingency reserve for mortality and 
asset fluctuation amounting to $250,- 
000. Bonds were valued on an amor- 
tized and actual market value basis, 
as of December 31, 1938. Stocks were 
valued at actual market. 

The experience of the Home 
Friendly Insurance Company has been 
almost unique in that no defaults have 
been sustained in either interest or 
principal on any of the bond invest- 
ments, nor has the interest or princi- 
pal been diminished. This record has 
now been maintained for more than 
14 years and its significance is empha- 
sized by the fact that almost 70 per 
cent of the company’s admitted assets 
are invested in bonds. 

In his report to the policyholders, 
President Charles H. Taylor warns 
that the unusual success attending the 
investment policy of the company can- 
not be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely, because of the many unpredict- 
able hazards facing all private 
enterprise and even government 
credits. “‘At no time in the experience 
of persons now living have so many 
hazards confronted the prudent in- 
vestor,” President Taylor asserted. 
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Advertising 


Non-Repliers Potential 


Purchasers 
The recent Navy Enlistment Cam- 
paign of the Connecticut Mutual 


reached a high with a record number 
of company representatives partici- 
pating in the direct mail feature of 
the campaign. According to Royden 
C. Berger, editor of publications, writ- 
ing in ConMu Topics, for April, by 
far the most popular feature was the 
Galley Proof mailing piece. Within 
the short space of a few weeks, 260,- 
000 pieces were printed, addressed 
and mailed by the home office to pros- 
pects—6% tons of letters filling 13 
mail trucks. 

The mailing piece did not utilize 
some new and unique sales idea, but 
merely took the same Retirement In- 
come appeal which has been so often 
used in recent years, and presented 
it in a somewhat different form. 

While out of 300 mailings one can- 
not expect more than a half dozen 
leads, the ultimate value of the mail- 
ing is potentially greater than the 
six leads. 

There are the non-repliers, 294 
people—better than average, or they 
would not be on the agent’s list. These 
have already been contacted through 
the mailing list, they are familiar 
with the company’s name and that of 
the agent, and may very probably 
have given some thought to the pro- 
posal outlined in the mailing piece. 

Recent figures show that 25 per 
cent of the business written on the 
company’s Contact Letter leads came 
in the first two months and 75 per 
cent in the following two years. In 
other words, while a few were sold 
right away, most had to be cultivated 
before sales developed. 





Business Insurance 


Corporation Set-up Seen 
As Insurance Index 


Needs for business life insurance 
differ according to the size, scope and 
activities of corporations. This is 
brought out in the answer to the first 
part of Question 5 of the C. L. U. 
examination on Fundamentals, as out- 
lined in the Fidelity Field Men, organ 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 

The question is this: The “M” com- 
pany is a small close corporation, 
while the “R” company is a large 
corporation whose securities are 
widely distributed and actively traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Departmental 


Explain the respects in which the 
needs for business life insurance dif- 
fer in the case of each. 

The “M” company, being small and 
its control closely held, will need busi- 
ness life insurance primarily for the 
purchase of the stock of each of the 
few stockholders at the time of each 
one’s death, so that there will be no 
intrusion of antagonistic parties and 
the control of the company will be 
retained in the present group. 

This company will also need “shock” 
insurance on the lives of the principa! 
officers, directing heads or key men. 
Life insurance for credit purposes 
may be necessary for the “M” com- 
pany, especially if the credit of the 
company is acceptable to banks and 
other lenders largely because of the 
association of some particular person 
with it. 

On the other hand, the “R” com- 
pany, with a large volume of securi- 
ties widely distributed, has no need 
of “stock” insurance, nor has it as 
great need of “shock” insurance, be- 
cause a wide-awake board of direc- 
tors of a large corporation will see 
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that there are several men trained to 
step into responsible positions on the 
death of their holders. “Credit” in. 
surance also will be less necessary be. 
cause the credit of a large corporation 
will not be based upon the presence 
of one or a few particular men. 


Medical 


Impairments Often Cause 
Misunderstandings 


A frank and informal discussion of 
various problems affecting the agent's 
relations with the medical department 
and medical examiner appears in a 
recent issue of Nylic, house organ of 
the New York Life. Written by Dr 
E. J. Campbell, medical director, it 
outlines the procedure whereby the 
medical examiner passes upon appli- 
cations, as well as the contacts be 
tween doctor and agent. 

Impairments which may appear to 
the agent to be insignificant and of 
a very minor character, but which the 
medical department often feels need 
further investigation, are described 
by Dr. Campbell as indicative of situ- 
ations that arise between agent and 
examiner. 

There is, for instance, the case of 
an individual with a persistently rapid 
pulse. It is true that in many cases 
such a pulse may have no great sig- 
nificance, but there are three serious 
diseases in which rapid pulse is very 
often the first and only sign. These 
are pulmonary tuberculosis, toxic 
goitre and serious respiratory infee- 
tions. 

A second example is loss of weight. 
If a man is working every day and 
appears perfectly healthy, many peo 
ple, Dr. Campbell continues, would 
consider that a loss of weight is of 
no importance, and yet two serious 
conditions could be cited which can- 
not be considered insurable on any 
basis and in which loss of weight is 
often the first and most important 






















































sign, namely, diabetes and malig- 
nancies: 
Another rather common _ impalr- 






ment to which many people are sub 
ject from time to time is indigestion 
Many cases of mild attacks of indi 
gestion are innocuous, but indigestion 
is often the first sign of peptic ulcer, 
gall bladder trouble, appendicitis ané 
coronary thrombosis. 
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Production 


Number of Policyholders 
Still Increasing 


A paradox was pointed out by Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, at the recent mid-year meet- 
ing of the Association at Louisville, 
Ky. This paradox was that while the 
institution of life insurance and other 
stable institutions are impugned and 
questioned, the American public is 
investing more dollars in life insur- 
ance this year than ever before in 
the history of the United States, or 
of any other country. 

“Here is the record for all legal 
reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“In 1929, policyowners and purchasers 
of annuity contracts paid premiums 
of $3,350,000,000 (b). In 1938 they 
paid approximately $3,770,000,000 (b) 
in such premiums. This increase, by 
the way, is much greater than ap- 
pears from the figures. National in- 
come today is less than it was in 1929, 
yet out of today’s smaller national 
income, more actual dollars are being 
invested in life insurance than in 
1929. 

“One of the most impressive facts 
in the record is that life and annuity 
premiums on all new and outstanding 
ordinary, industrial and group poli- 
cies combined have increased over 
1929—except for one year—every yeat 
all through the depression right up 
to the present. That one year was 
1933, when there was a slight de- 
crease from 1929. All previous rec- 
ords—with the exception of the one 
year, 1933—have been broken every 
year, and continue to be so broken. 

“It is quite true that the total 
premium on new ordinary insurance 
issued in 19388 is about 25 per cent 
less than the total premium on new 
ordinary issued in 1929—but that 
doesn’t mean that people are buying 
less life insurance; it means simply 
that people are buying more of other 
forms of protection. One of the great 
additions in this past ten years has 
been purchase of annuities. Pre- 
miums paid on annuities in 1929—old 
and new contracts—amounted to $99,- 
000,000. Premiums paid on annuities 
in 1938 totaled $415,000,000—an in- 
crease of more than 400 per cent. 
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“IT suppose we might say that in 
life insurance as in the motor car 
field, people may be buying somewhat 
fewer four-cylinder cars than for- 
merly, but are purchasing more six 
and eight-cylinder cars. The total 
premium on new ordinary and life 
annuities combined was, as a matter 
of fact, greater in 1938 than in 1929.” 


Actuarial 


Close Study of Optional 
Modes Necessary 


Thorough knowledge on the part of 
the agent of what he is selling is an 
essential to successful prosecution of 
his work, in the opinion of Elmer H. 
Hardebeck, actuary of the Bankers 
National Life, who writes a detailed 
analysis of the Optional Modes of 
Settlement in the company’s Policy- 
sales Supplement and examines the 
options one by one. 

Among other things, 


Mr. Harde- 


beck says that the more the financial 
needs of policyholders and _benefi- 
ciaries are studied, “the more one is 
impressed with the fact that the pro- 
fession of life insurance demands that 
the agent shall have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the policy provisions as 
a test of the quality of his salesman- 
ship. He must know his policy con- 
tract and also when it is proper to 
suggest income or lump-sum settle- 
ment. 

“The income options have become 
a very large and very important fac- 
tor in the development of the busi- 
ness, and the agent who keeps this 
fact in mind and becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with the various options 
available invites the confidence of his 
clientele and becomes their trusted 
insurance adviser. Newspapers, finan- 
cial records and many other channels 
keep us alive to the many pitfalls that 
constantly endanger the possessions 
of widows, children, and even men of 
recognized ability. 

“It is because of that condition— 
because of the danger that the plans 
and objectives of your policyholders 
might be upset—that you will want 
to study carefully the provisions of 
the Optional Modes of Settlement 
contained in your policy contracts. 
That study and knowledge are impor- 
tant because the Optional Modes of 
Settlement may be harmful unless 
intelligently used. Since it is appar- 
ent that there are few people who 
have identical plans and objectives, 
naturally a single form or rule cannot 
fit all cases. It will be up to the agent 
to study each case individually, and 
then, like the doctor or the lawyer, 
prepare a prescription or procedure 
to fit.” 
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Insurance in force 


$704,193,732.00 





Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


to Coast, from the Great 


Friendly + Progressive + Strong 
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TWENTY YEAR DIVIDEND EXHIBIT SUMMARIES PER $1000 
ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35—1939 BASIS 
(All Data Taken from 1939 Life Agents Brief Published by The Spectator ) 
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Atlantic (Pfd. Risk Wh. L.)........ 447 .80 72.39 375.41 18.77 311.00 64.41 3.22 96.33 153.00  29(64) “ake .... 2.50 3.00 3.50 &%% 
Bankers, Neb. (End. at 85)......... , 520.20 110.20 410.00 20.50 314.00 96.00 4.80 144.00 227.00 26(61)  36(71) . .... 3.50 3.50 3.50 379 
Columbus Mutual (End. at 85)... ...... 530.00 92.68 437.32 21.87 306.00 131.32 6.57 130.86 ...... 28(63) 37(72) 853 7.94 3.50 3.50 3.50 %% 
Girard (End. at 85) ' . . 513 .80 85.81 427.99 21.40 314.00 113.99 5.78 ......  ...... senees deat .... 8.50 3.50 3.50 S79 
Guarantee Mutual (Ord.-Pfd. Low Rate). 432.00 26.64 405.36 20.27 303.00 102.36 5.12 Be 37(72) 3.50 3.50 3.50 SH 
Home Life, N. Y. (Pfd. Whi. L.). os 458 .00 72.08 385.92 19.30 310.75 76.17 3.76 1080.37 ...... 30(65) 40(75) 8.62 8.07 3.75 3.75 3.75 S29 
Jefferson Standard (End. at 85)... . 616.20 85.27 430.93 21.55 306.00 124.93 6.25 132.00 — 26(41) 35(70) 8.50 7.86 500 500 500 #% 
Lafayette Life (End. at 85)... ; 525.00 99.52 425.48 21.27 306.00 119.48 5.97 131.91 : 27(62) 37(72) 8.46 7.87 3.50 3.50 3.50 3H 
London Life (Pid. Ord. L.)a . 449.20 96.90 352.30 17.62 321.00 31.30 1.57 138.00 . 25(60) 35(70) 7.74 7.10 4.00 d4.00 4.00 ‘ 
Manufacturers, Can. (Ord.)b........ ‘ 468 .00 57.06 410.94 20.55 329.00 81.94 4.10 78.00 129.00 30(65) 41(76) 8.77 831 3.75 3.75 3.75 Sy 
Minnesota Mutual (End. at 85) _ 520.00 86.39 433.61 21.68 306.00 127.61 6.38 124.00 195.00 27(62) 36(71) 8.23 8.23 3.50 4.00 425 4m 
Northwestern National (End. at 85)... . 524.80 82.42 442.38 22.12 306.00 136.38 6.82 116.00 189.00 28(63) 38(73) 9.36 8.59 e e 3.75 46% 
Oregon Mutual (End. at 85)... or 525.60 129.42 396.18 19.81 306.00 90.18 4.51 172.21 296.00 24(59) 33(68) 7.57 683 3.50 3.50 3.50 #7 
Philadelphia Life (Pfd. Risk O. L.)..... 457.40 57.7 399.62 19.98 311.00 ee 1 “sadcis “ieuas : 3.50 3.50 3.50 SF 
Prudential (End. at 85)c............. 508.40 104.07 404.33 20.22 337.00 67.33 3.37 134.09 214.00 26(61) 35(70) 7.33 6.57 3.00 3.00 3.00 fgg 
Prudential (Mod. Life 3)c ‘ 467.13 92.66 374.47 18.7 326 .00 48.47 2.42 : - - a ... 8.00 3.00 3.00 fig 
Prudential (Mod. Life 5)c. . . . 481.50 104.79 376.71 18.84 300.00 76.71 3.84 133.86 215.00 27(62) 36(71) 7.48 6.72 3.00 3.00 3.00 fag 
Reliance Life (Ord.) ‘we 531.00 95.52 435.48 21.77 302.00 133.48 6.67 131.02 204.54 27(62) 37(72) 8.22 7.62 3.50 3.50 3.50 54 
Scranton (Liberator O. L.) peulgdxacee <r 31.90 389.10 19.46 302.00 i i. Welter. cipehs °eutese ‘dseuse eden 3.50 3.50 3.50 @H 
State Life Ind. (Ord.) “= ‘ . 490 00 48.51 441.49 22.07 310.75 130.74 6.54 =) aeiaieded , . : 3.75 3.75 3.50 88 
West Coast (End. at 85)... .. . : 6837.20 91.05 446.12 22.31 306.00 140.12 7.01 124.14. ...... 28(63) 36(71) 8.32 7.72 3.50 3.50 3.50 Mf 
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Aetna Life (Ord.)..................... 581.40 105.50 425.90 21.30 328.00 97.90 4.90 139.00 214.00  28(64) 37(72) 8.78 7.51 3.00 3.00 3.00 #H 
Baltimore Life (Ord.) EES a 540.60 110.75 420.85 21.49 327.00 102.85 5.14 ...... ...... ore eaten — se 3.50 3.50 3.50 0 
Bankers, Des Moines (W. L. Mat. at $5) 538.20 110.93 427.27 21.36 331.45 95.82 4.79 154.36... 26(61) 34(69) 7.17 6.42 3.75 3.75 3.75 we 

Berkshire Life (Ord.)....... ‘ soccee, Grae 66.91 460.09 23.00 327.58 132.51 6.63 90.17 148.00 32(67) 41(76) 8.22 7.48 3.25 3.25 3.25 G85 

Central, Des Moines, Iowa (Ord.)....... 539.60 135.99 403.61 20.18 327.00 76.61 3.83 182.00 281.00 25(60) 33(68) 7.80 7.28 3.75 3.75 3.75 8 
Connecticut General (Ord.)............ 510.60 90.16 420.44 21.02 328.00 92.44 4.62 124.00 183.00 28(63) 37(72) 7.63 6.86 3.50 3.50 3.50 fue 
Connecticut Mutual (Ord.). 527.00 111.48 415.52 20.78 327.58 87.94 4.40 154.48... 26(61) 35(70) 7.63 6.86 3.60 3.60 3.60 Sf 
Continental American (Pfd. Ord. L.)g.... 451.20 41.74 409.46 20.47 328.00 ee Se Bees é ; : 3.50 3.50 3.50 62 
Equitable Life, lowa (Ord.)............. 527.00 120.33 406.67 20.33 328.00 78.67 3.93 166.00 26(61) 34(69) 7.17 642 3.50 3.50 3.50 49 
Equitable Life, N. Y. (Ord.)............ 562.20 145.60 416.60 20.83 327.00 89.60 4.48 197.58 286.00 24(59) 33(68) 7.02 6.28 1.50 3.00 3.25 Sl 
Fidelity Mutual (Ord.)........ ‘ ...- 524.80 107.32 417.48 20.87 327.00 90.48 4.52 146.00 27(62) 35(70) 7.32 6.57 3.50 3.50 3.50 #8 
Guardian, New York (Ord.)............ 527.00 90.67 436.33 21.82 327.58 108.75 5.44 125.22 190.00 28(63) 37(72) 7.65 6.88 3.00 3.50 3.50 28 
John Hancock Mutual (End. at 85)...... 521.20 101.40 419.80 20.99 331.00 88.80 4.44 136.00 211.00 27(62) 35(70) 7.32 6.57 3.75 3.75 3.50 fae 
Manhattan Life (Ord.)................ 502.80 81.05 421.75 21.09 327.00 94.75 4.74 110.10 . 20(64) 38(73) 8.34 7.78 3.25 3.50 3.75 #8 
Massachusetts Mutua! (Ord.)...... 527.00 107.75 419.25 20.96 327.58 91.67 4.58 147.33 227.00 26(61) 35(70) 7.23 6.48 3.60 3.60 3.50 %8 
Metropolitan (W. L. Pd.-up at 85) 507.00 122.06 384.94 19.25 A348.74 36.20 1.81 eee . ieee ease ... §8.25 j3.25 & fee 
Metropolitan ($5,000 Wh. L.)i......... 2256.00 503.05 1752.95 87.65 h1738.40 14.55 in “ates sbloba cebehd. swabes g3.25 53.25 k jaa 
Midland Mutual (Ord.)........... ‘ 522.80 111.27 411.53 20.58 327.57 83.96 4.20 151.28 5.64 5.20 3.50 3.50 3.50 20 
Monarch Life (End. at 85)........... . 805.00 78.53 426.47 21.32 331.00 95.47 4.77 : : 3.50 3.50 3.50 uM 
Mutual, New York (Ord.)........ 562.20 100.68 461.52 23.08 327.58 133.94 6.70 133.00 201.00 , 3.00 3.00 3.00 Os 
Mutual Benefit (Ord.)...... ——~ 527.00 110.43 416.57 20.83 327.58 88.99 4.45 152.30 241.00 26(61) 35(70) 7.55 6.96 3.75 3.75 3.50 8 
Mutual Trust (Whi. L. Pd.-up at 85).... 486.00 92.68 393.32 19.66 329.21 64.11 3.21 125.98 28(63) 36(71) 7.48 6.71 3.50 3.50 3.50 ie] 
National, Vt. (Ord.)................. 527.00 134.99 392.01 19.60 327.00 65.01 3.25 186.00 ae 25(60) 33(68) 6.91 6.19 3.50 3.50 3.50 7.8 
New England Mutual (Ord.)......... 540.00 127.08 412.97 20.65 327.58 85.39 4.26 173.00 257.00  25(60) 33(68) 7.02 6.28 3.50 3.50 3.50 55. 
New York Life (Ord.).......... *¢ 562.20 169.11 393.009 19.65 327.00 66.09 3.30 213.60 333.00  23(58) 32(67) 6.60 5.87 3.00 3.00 3.00 6m 
Northwestern Mutual (Ord.).......... 537.60 150.21 387.39 19.37 327.58 59.81 2.99 22(57) 32(67) 6.77 6.06 3.50 3.75 3.50 5. 
Ohio State (End. at 85)....... , ; 538.20 122.88 415.32 20.77 331.00 84.32 4.22 , 25(60) . 3.00 3.00 3.00 a8 
Penn Mutual (Ord.)......... 527.00 126.84 400.16 20.01 327.58 72.58 3.63 172.79 ‘ 25(60) 34(69) 7.17 642 3.50 3.50 3.50 58 
Provident Mutual (Ord.)...... 517.60 129.10 388.50 19.43 327.00 61.50 3.08 ‘ ‘ ‘ 25(60) 33(68) 7.02 6.28 3.80 3.80 3.50 4.8 
Security Mutual, N. Y. (Ord.) 509 80 34.94 474.86 23.74 327.00 147.86 7.39 os ‘ . 3.50 3.50 3.58 ae 
State Farm Life, Il. (Ord.).... 562.20 126.19 436.01 21.80 327.58 108.43 5.42 169.32 25(60) 34(68) 8.35 7.69 4.00 450 3.0 ae 
State Mutual (Ord... bi , 527.00 107.90 419.10 20.96 327.58 91.52 4.58 142.49 235.00 27(62) 36(71) 7.48 6.71 3.00 3.50 3.0 a 
Sun Life, Canada (Ord.) ; .. 558.00 120.57 437.43 21.87 330.00 107.43 5.37 166.49 255.00 25(60) 34(69) 8.20 7.68 3.75 3.75 3.75 Hr 

Union Mutual (Wh. L.) 529.20 88.81 440.39 22.02 327.00 113.39 5.67 120.00 235.00 28(63) 36(71) 8.40 8.40 p3.00 3.00 p3.50 6 







*If dividends are accumulated for 20 years at current interest rates shown in adjoining column. +t Ages shown in parenthesis 
attained ages. a Canadian Men (5) 3%% Reserve basis. BA. M. ( 3%% Reserve basis. c Amer. Exp. 3%% and Amer. Men Ult. 34% 
Reserve. d Income settlements 4%. Deposit funds 3.50%. e Guaranteed rate of 3 and 3%%. f Ordinary only. g On basis approved to 7 
30, 1939. hk Includes settlement dividend. Settlement dividend payable only on surrender, if declared at time of surrender. iOn basis 

$5,000; minimum amount issued. j Greater if guaranteed in policy. k Guaranteed rate in policy. | Estimated. p All settlement options 04 
guaranteed 3% basis. Settlement options under policies issued since 1918 excess interest of 50% payable if settlement option is in force 


on anniversary date. u Unavailable. 
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10 AND 20 YEAR ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES OF POLICIES ISSUED 
AT AGE 35 IN 1929 AND 1919 PER $1000 



















10-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policics Issued in 1929 per $1,000 20-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1919 per $1,000 
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Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. (Ord. Life)....... 205 .50 8.34 197.16 19.72 125.00 72.16 7.22 468 40 75.62 392.78 19.64 303.00 89.7 4.49 
Aetna Life, Hartford (Ord. Life) neat soses Se 45.39 203.51 20.35 125.00 78.51 7.85 1559.00 139.27 419.73 20.98 331.00 88.7 4.44 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 8 IRR S 227 .40 30.14 197.26 19.73 125.00 72.26 7.23 518.60 101.00 417.60 20.88 303.00 *%120 68 6.03 
Bankers Life. Des Moines, lowa ash ehainedéeceen: Te 27.27 216.83 21.68 137.14 79.69 7.97 §525.60 117.55 408.05 20.40 310.75 97 30 4.87 
Bankers Life, Lincoln (Ord. Life)................... 258.80 41.51 217.29 21.73 136.00 81.29 8.13 (Policies issued in 1918. were valued on Actuaries Exp. 4% Res.) 
Connecticut General, Hartford | «A Sapa 254.90 44.07 210.83 21.08 135 00 75.83 7.58 472.80 68.77 4 .03 20.20 311.00 93 03 4.65 
Continental American, Wilmington éstvevdaiess 7229.90 13.56 216.34 21.63 130.00 86.34 8.63 $513.80 83.12 430.68 21.53 303.00 127.68 6.38 
Equitable Life, Des Moines (Ord. Life)............. 263.80 60.02 203.78 20.38 136.00 67.78 6.78 527.69 138.16 389.44 19.47 311.00 78.44 3.92 
Fidelity Mutual, Phila... MaALAdbhesthadetEeeee 1260.00 46.62 213.38 21.34 137.00 76.38 7.64 $521.60 111.22 410.38 20.52 310.00 100.38 5.02 
Girard Life, Philadelphia. ................cececeees 1256.90 35.36 221.54 22.15 129.00 92.54 9.25 $551.20 112.70 438.50 21.93 303.00 135.50 6.78 
Great West Life, Winnipeg (Ord. Life)............. 274.00 68.51 205.49 20.54 142.00 63.49 6.34 548.00 151.44 396.56 19.83 315.00 81.56 4.08 
Jefferson Standard, Greenshoro (Ord. Life).......... @257.20 54.91 202.29 20.23 146.00 56.29 5.63 513 .60 97 74 415.86 20.79 303.00 112.86 5.64 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston..................... +260 .00 51.30 208.70 20.87 137.00 71.70 7.17 $517.60 107.49 510.11 20.51 311.00 99 11 4.96 
London Life. London, Can. (Ord. Life)... ......... 214.00 24.98 189.02 18.90 142.00 47.02 4.70 558.00 190.64 367.36 18.37 315.00 52.36 2.62 
Metropelitan Life, New York (Endt. at 85).......... 240.00 42.46 197 54 19.75 137.00 60.54 6.05 480.00 109.85 370.15 18.51 6332 84 637.31 61.87 
Metropolitan Life, New York (Whole Life, $5000).... 1070.00 175.80 894.20 89.42 678.00 216.20 21.62 2140.00 484.76 1655.24 82.76 cl646.18 9 06 c.45 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio (Ord. Life)........ 253 .60 42.93 210.67 21.07 128.42 82.25 8.23 513.80 107.02 406.7 20.34 310.75 96 03 4.80 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul eons aye 36.17 223.83 22.38 126.00 97.83 9.78 556.60 141.24 415.36 20.77 302.00 113.36 5.67 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. (Whole Life Special). 216.30 20.25 196.05 19.61 125.48 70.57 7.06 aia tieet? cages ES et 2 ere See 
Mutual Life, Waterloo, Can....................005- 4215.10 24.96 190.14 19.01 138.00 52.14 $.21 0556.00 175.94 380.06 19.00 331.00 49.06 2.45 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis............... 1260.40 33.54 226.86 22.69 126.00 100 86 10.09 533.80 111.45 422.35 21.12 302.00 120.35 6.62 
Oregon Mutual, Portland (Endt. at 85)............ 262.90 54.49 208.41 20.84 127.00 81.41 8.14 534.00 145.31 388.69 19.43 302.00 86 49 4.33 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles (Ord. Life)............ 263 .00 45.79 217.21 21.72 125.00 92.21 9.22 526.00 90.64 435.36 21.77 303.00 132.36 6.62 
Philadelphia Life, Phila. (Ord. Life) a228.70 31.42 197.28 19.73 129.00 68.28 6.83 524.00 67.56 456.44 22.82 303.00 153.44 7.67 
Provident Mutual, Phila. (Ord. Life) 228 90 40.29 188.61 18.86 135.00 53.61 5.36 497.80 124.01 369 79 18.49 310.00 59.79 2.99 
Prudentia! Insurance, Newark 207 .62 29.08 178.54 17.85 128.00 50 54 5.05 $464 00 10231 361.69 18.08 311.00 50.69 2.53 
Prudential Insurance, Newark (Modified Life 5) 188.85 30.91 155.94 15.59 91.00 64.94 6.49 ; fe aeons : + ; Tinh ee 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh (Ord. Life) 265 .50 49.€7 215.83 21.58 125.00 90.83 9.08 531.00 105.05 425.95 21.30 302.00 123 95 6.20 
Scranton Life, Scranton (Ord. Life) 263 .30 22 91 240.39 24.04 125.00 115.39 11.54 1531.60 71.44 442.16 22.11 306.00 136.16 6.81 
Union Central, Cincinnati (Ord. Life) 248.90 38.35 210.55 21.06 135.00 75.55 7.56 497.80 90.08 407.72 20.39 310.00 97.7 4.89 















10-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1929 per $1,000 20-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1919 per $1,000 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 9264.80 30.07 234.73 23.47 147.51 87.22 8.72 §527.00 83.59 443.41 22.17 327.58 115.83 5.79 
Canada Life, Toronto, A (Ord. Life) 279.00 38.58 240.42 24.04 148.00 92.42 9.24 558.00 117.63 440.37 22.02 331.00 109.37 5.47 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford (Ord. Life) 263.50 50.39 213.11 21.31 146.01 67.10 6.71 527.00 121.96 405.04 20.25 327.58 77.46 3.87 
Equitable Life, New York (Ord. Life) 281.10 72.15 20895 20.90 136.00 72.95 7.30 562.20 166.08 396.12 19.81 327.00 69.12 3.46 
Guardian Life, New York (Ord. Life) ..-. 263.50 52.95 210.55 21.06 146.01 64.54 6.45 527.00 116.84 410.16 20.51 327.58 82.58 4.13 
Home Life, New York (Ord. Life) # (229.00 35.48 193.52 19.35 135.76 57.76 5.78 527.00 114.84 412.16 20.61 327.58 84.58 4.23 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. boa 00 19.96 214.04 21.40 153.00 61.04 6.10 m559.00 113.66 445.34 22.27 332.00 113.34 5.67 
Massachusetts Mutual (Ord. Life) 283.50 54.61 208.89 20.89 146.01 62.88 6.29 527.00 134.55 392.45 19.62 327.58 64.87 3.24 
Mutual Benefit, Newark (Ord. Life) 263.50 56.14 207.36 20.74 146.01 61.35 6.14 527.00 138.90 388.10 19.41 327.58 60.52 3.03 
Mutual Life, New York (Ord. Life) ae 281.10 66.36 214.74 10.74 146.01 68.73 6.87 562.20 158.12 404.08 20.20 327.58 76.50 3.83 
National Life, Montpelier (Ord. Life) 263.50 53.75 209.7 20.98 146.01 63.74 6.37 548.20 154.32 393.88 19.69 327.58 66.30 3.32 
New England Mutual, Boston (Ord. Life) 270.00 70.11 199.89 19.99 146.01 53.88 5.39 540.00 152.42 387.58 19.38 327.58 60.00 3.00 
New York Life, New York (Ord. Life) 281.10 68.56 212.54 21.25 146.00 66.54 6.65 562.20 188.37 373.83 18.69 327.00 46.83 2.34 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee (Ord. Life) 268.80 76.78 192.02 19.20 146.01 46.01 4.60 537.60 170.04 367.56 18.38 327.58 39.98 2.00 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 63 50 61.63 20187 20.19 146.01 55.86 5.59 527 00 142.94 384.06 19.20 327.58 56.48 2.82 
ty Mutual, Binghampton, N. Y. (Ord. Life) 278.30 24.08 254.22 25.42 141.00 113.22 11.32 1556 .60 71.07 485.53 24.28 328.00 157.53 7.88 
State Life, Indianapclis (Ord. Life) . 245.20 30.67 214.33 21.43 128.58 85.75 8.58 535.20 94.85 440.35 22.02 327.58 112.77 5.64 
State Mutual, Worcester (Ord. Life) nee 263.50 56.85 206.65 20.66 146.01 60.64 6.06 527.00 128.21 398.79 19.94 327.58 71.21 3.56 
in Life Assurance, Montreal, n (Ord. Life) 279.00 59.82 219.18 21.92 145.00 74.18 7.42 558.00 151.86 406.14 -31 330.00 = 76.14 3.81 



























t Ordinary Life endowment at 85. § Ordinary Life. { Hm 
Settlement dividend payable only on surrender if declared 
payable only on surrender if declared at time of 


* 1939 dividend contingent upon payment of premium. + Endowment at 85. 
3% % Reserve Basis. a Preferred Class. b Includes $18.84 settlement dividend. 
at time of surrender. c Includes $93.18 settlement dividend. Settlement dividend 
surrender. d Low Rate Life American Men's (5) 3%% Reserve Basis. e Ordinary Life OM (5) 3% Reserve Basis. f Modified Life 3. 
g Whole Life. hOM (5) 3% Reserve Basis. j Preferred Whole Life—on 3%% Reserve Basis. k Ordinary Life American men’s (5) 3%% 
Reserve Basis. m Ordinary Life Endowment at 85. Hm 3% Reserve Basis. n OM (5) 3% Reserve basis. 



















National Association of Life Under- 
writers since 1926, the same year in 
which he entered the life insurance 
business. For two years previous to 
1926 he served as Executive Secre- 


C. E. Trimmer Dies 
C. E. Trimmer, treasurer of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, 
died suddenly in Winnipeg on Mon- 
day, April 3. Mr. Trimmer joined 


Chicago Endorses Zimmerman 

The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, by unanimous vote, endorsed 
Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., gen- 















eral agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
for presidency of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Zimmerman has been a member of the 





tary of the New York City Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Harry T. 
Wright was endorsed for vice-presi- 
dency. 


the Great-West Life in 1907, was 


appointed assistant treasurer in 1922 
and became treasurer of the company 
in 1931. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. lately paid a birth- 
day anniversary tribute to three little two-year-old policy- 
holders, Llana, Louise and Lorraine, triplets and daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Marchetti, of Beechview, Pitts- 
burgh. They were the first triplets born alive in Mercy 
Hospital in Pittsburgh in 20 years. They have two sisters, 
Laura and Lola, and all, including the parents, are insured 
in the Ohio State Life through the Pittsburgh agency. 

Designation of the month of April, 1939, as “McLain 
Month” in honor of Vice-President James A McLain has 
been announced to the company’s field force by President 
Carl Heye of the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America. 
A special campaign for new business, in the form of a 
championship baseball contest, is being conducted through- 
out the month. 

Ray P. Cox, vice-president and manager of agencies of 
the California-Western States Life Insurance Co., lately 
announced a gain of 36 per cent in business submitted 
during March as compared with the same month of 1938. 
This outstanding production record also topped the 1937 
sales for March by a big margin. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., and S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the com- 
pany, were the honor guests at an agency meeting and an 
informal dinner party given by Gorden H. Campbell, gen- 
eral agent for the Aetna Life, at Little Rock, on March 28. 

The Interstate Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is planning to construct a modern office build- 
ing next year at a cost of approximately $400,000 to re- 
place its present home office building. 

Sales exceeding those of any month in the last two 
years were reported recently by the agency department 
of the American Mutual Life Insurance Co., as agents of 
the company throughout the country closed a “March of 
’39” honoring the birthday month of President A. H. 
Hoffman. 

General agents of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. will convene April 17-18 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago for a two-day discussion and Round Table 
seminar on general agency operations. 

An agency managers’ committee of the California- 
Western States Life announced on April 1 plans for an in- 
tensive campaign for new business in April as a voluntary 
tribute to Ray P. Cox, vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies, on the part of the entire field force of the company. 

As an immediate token of “the real thing” they will 
provide for President Gerard S. Nollen’s office in the new 
Bankers Life building when it is completed, members of 
the President’s Premier Club have presented him with a 
miniature desk and chair. 

The London Life of London, Ont., has engaged D. 
Henniger, local architect, to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a four-story end basement stone and steel office 
building to cost $1,000,000. 

The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Co. of Anchorage, 
Ky., has been elected a member of the American Life Con- 
vention. It is licensed in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

The Palmetto State Life of Columbia, S. C., has estab- 
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NAME 


IN HOME OFFIC 


lished a branch office in Walterboro, in charge of B. L 
Lyons of Walterboro. 

Malcolm MacCallum, supervisor for the Connecticut 
Mutual in the John A. Ramsay agency, Newark, has been 
advanced to general agent for the company at Bridgeport. 

Howard O. Lisle, for several years with the northern 
California agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, has been 
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EADING and writing about opportunities in life 

insurance for college men, elsewhere in this issue, 
I found myself drifting dizzily back down the decades 
to a spot in North Georgia where members of the 
varsity team were furnished their baseball suits, but 
had to buy their shoes and all other playing accessories, 
and what a hell of a time I had raising $3.25 for the 
spiked footgear after being assured of a place on the 
team, the tennis shoes having served through Spring 
training. Our football games were played on a field 
as bereft of turf as the Sahara, but there was no sand 
on that lot. It had the makings, given another century 
or so, being firmly coated with a particularly rasping 
sort of gravel, and I recall it well. I played backfield 
on the scrub team, and the head coach (he had one 
assistant) drove us mercilessly in a vain endeavor to 
build up a team fit to compete with Riverside. He had, 
as I recall, the biggest, even though they were the 
greenest, hill billies ever assembled in one large dor- 
mitory, but they couldn’t beat the ringers available to 
the comparatively wealthy school down near Gainsville. 

* * - 


URS was a Government-endowed college—and a 

mighty good thing for us—if college is a good 
thing—that it was, because a big majority of the 
students were of a class that considered the phrase, 
“writing home for money,” as belonging exclusively 
in the pages of humorous magazines. We had no place- 
ment officers, although we did have a competent mili- 
tary officer in the person of Captain Harris. As I re- 
member the old place, its faculty and its buildings, 
Captain Harris and his military department were about 
the only things which might compare favorably with 
modern school accommodations, although I must admit 
that perhaps I saw the faculty through eyes which 
seldom saw text books, and thus wrong them. Even so, 
they must stand accused. I was not to blame that I 
was big enough and dumb enough to act the role of 
human tackling dummy in the fall, nor because I was 
good enough to perform creditably in baseball during 
the spring, thereby gaining an immunity from studies 
which would shock even the Carnegie Foundation. Yes, 
them teachers got me off to a bad start in my fresh- 
man year, and I never quite caught up. But, I can 
speak with pride and appreciation of the commandant 
and his military machine. He knew his stuff, even to 
the point of maintaining military school traditions to 
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ND THE FIELD 


appointed manager for the Acacia Mutual Life at San 
Francisco. 

Leonard Ullrich has been appointed life supervisor of 
the W. A. Alexander & Co., general agency for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., at Chicago. 

The Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced the opening of new offices at Derrick City, Pa. 
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a degree that made me feel quite at home recently when 
I saw the motion picture, “Brother Rat.” . 
bd * ~ 

HERE might possibly be two points of difference 

between the academy so highly regarded by Stone- 
wall Jackson and our own modest two companies of 
unofficial infantry. One would be our manner of punish- 
ment for infractions of rules, being required to saw 
firewood whenever an available supply was at hand, or, 
lacking that necessary work, being allowed the privilege 
of walking or trotting a designated area, so many laps 
to the hour, rather than walking a post in a military 
manner keeping constantly on the alert, ete. The other 
point of variation would be our band leader. The 
commandant was a West Pointer and all that went 
with it, but the head musician bore also the title of 
captain, derived, I suspect, from some lodge affiliation 
or from long association with colored hired men. Any- 
way, he was no soldier, although a disciplinarian of 
the Kaiser school. The fact that I was wont to call 
him “Hay!” instead of “Captain” before I had absorbed 
a modicum of military etiquette, has nothing to do 
with my grudge. He just didn’t belong. 


* * * 


OUBTLESS I have already made the point that 
Captain Harris rated with the rank and file. | 
think it was due principally, not so much to his direc- 
tion of our little army, as to his acceptance of the fine 
old traditions of sportsmanship that is inherent to the 
game of tennis. He played with the undergraduates 
often, and in doubles we could slam the ball into his 
teeth with abandon modified only by careful aim, and 
never fear reprisals off the courts. It was a happy 
means of offsetting the cramping effects of newly 
assumed military restrictions and discipline. Then. 
too, he was a bachelor and ate his meals with us in 
the common mess hall, sitting at the student officers’ 
table. 
* * ial 
AM afraid these reminiscences reflect little of the 
reverence I actually feel for that lovable, hardy, im- 
poverished fresh-water college. There must be thou- 
sands very much like it scattered over the hills and 
plains of these United States, and I recollect in print 
some of my own inconsequential impressions only be- 
cause I know the theme may suggest similar and even 
happier memories of other years at other Siwashes. 


| 
| 








NEWS 


AGENCY NEWS 


Effective April 1, two metropolitan agencies of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society were merged into two 
others for economy of operation and increased efficiency. 
The agency of Fred S. Fern was merged with the agency 
of Franklin H. Devitt, Mr. Fern continuing with the title 
of assistant agency manager. The Samuel Wartel agency 
was combined with that of Abraham Bleetstein. Mr. War- 
tel continues as assistant agency manager. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total 
paid-for business for March of $1,670,840, as compared 
with $1,377,072 for March, 1938. The total paid for busi- 
ness for the first three months of 1939 is $6,833,505, as 
compared with $3,873,661, for the first three months of 
1938. 

Wilbur B. Wetzell, who has represented the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis for the past five years 
at Sterling, Ill., has been promoted to general agent. His 
agency, to be known as the W. B. Wetzell agency, will 
serve a number of counties in northern Illinois, including 
part of the territory formerly under the direction of Roy 
E. Brooks, who died last October. 

Director of Agencies W. F. Winterble and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies M. E. Lewis helped members of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa’s Minneapolis agency stage a “Grand 
Victory Celebration” in Minneapolis, March 25. The Robert 
E. Shay agency was victorious in the company’s 1938 
Agency Gains Contest, in which it registered the highest 
percentage of gain in life insurance in force of all 56 
Bankers Life units. 

H. C. Newman, who has been assistant to the manager 
of the home office general agency of the Occidental Life 
of Los Angeles, has been transferred to the San Francisco 
branch office of the company, where he will assist James 
Collins, manager of the brokerage department. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, reports that the paid-for business of his office of 
the company for March was $1,058,455 as compared with 
$1,522,544 for March, 1938. For the year to date the 
paid-for business amounted to $3,687,596, as compared 
with $5,238,615 for the same period last year. 

Following the appointment of Richard Rhodebeck as 
superintendent of agencies of the United States Life, that 
company has combined its general agency conducted by 
the American International Underwriters Corp., New 
York, of which agency Mr. Rhodebeck was the manager, 
with the general agency conducted by Dascit Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., New York. 

Ralph W. Elkins, a special agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Springfield, Mo., who reports through 
Veith & Lowenstein, general agents in St. Louis, has 
averaged seventy paid-for cases per year during the past 
twenty years and in no year has fallen below fifty-five 
paid-for cases. 

The Manhattan Life of New York has resumed its mul- 
tiple general agency plan in Texas and has appointed John 
W. Beachy general agent at Dallas and Herbert C. Thomas 
general agent at Houston. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


S this is written, a meeting of life insurance pro- 
duction officials—all of them from small and me- 
dium-sized companies of the mid-West area—has been 
called. The date of the gathering is April 12 and the 
place is Indianapolis. Ostensibly, the idea was hatched 
in the minds of a committee composed of Harry V. Wade, 
executive vice-president of the American United Life 
Insurance Co. of Indianapolis; A. H. Kahler, agency 
vice-president of the Indianapolis Life, and Raul Spei- 
cher, of the R & R Service—an insurance publisher. 
Purpose of the meeting, as outlined in a series of letters 
from Mr. Wade to potential attendees, is to exchange 
experiences relating to the difficulties which small life 
insurance companies undergo in securing, training and 
holding agents. No set speeches were to be made. No 
organization was to be formed. No dues were to be paid. 
No books or “courses” were to be sold. Apparently, just 
a roundtable discussion was planned. It is generally 
understood that about 25 men indicated acceptance of 
the invitation. Whether that number, or more, were 
present I don’t know, because, as I write this, the meet- 
ing has not yet been held. 


* * * 


HIS much I do know—among the reasons why many 

agency men did not agree to attend was the fact that 
they felt there were already sufficient avenues for such 
gatherings in the business. More than one pointed out 
to me that there is an Agency Section in the American 
Life Convention where seminars are held and where the 
problems of companies of different size can be freely 
discussed. There are also, they instanced, the Life 
Agency Officers, the Sales Research Bureau, the Life 
Office Management Association, the Home Office Life 
Underwriters and other groups already existing wherein 
the small and medium-sized companies could easily be 
heard if they wished to become articulate. Another con- 
sideration that apparently was somewhat effective was 
that of transportation cost. I, personally, know of cases 
where the small-company production executive was com- 
pelled to pay his own way, even when attending sessions 
of the American Life Convention. Naturally, since his 
company was reluctant to pay his “shot” to the ALC or 
another recognized organization, it would be doubly 
reluctant to pay for his attendance at a “non-confer- 


ence” roundtable. 
* 7 * 


SPEAK thus freely, and feel that I have the right 

to do so, because no editor in this business during the 
past few years has more ardently championed the cause 
of the small and sound mid-West life insurance company. 
Such a company has a definite place in the sun, and it 
does a job that many a large company cannot hope to 
accomplish. I have never been so purblind as to over- 
look its merits or fail properly to draw attention to its 
achievements. I propose to continue to regard the small 
and ably managed company as a “first line of defense” 
in all the communities it reaches and benefits. So much 
for that! Incidentally, the mere fact that two score or 
more men would accept invitations to a roundtable such 
as mentioned here is the proverbial “straw in the wind.” 
Perhaps the ALC or the Life Agency Officers should 
deliberately organize or motivate a small-company unit 
within their ranks. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


To succeed the late George Godfrey Moore, organizer 
and president of the National Reserve Life of Topeka, 
Kans., who died March 15, the board of directors on April 1 
elected Holmes Meade to the presidency. No other changes 
in official personnel were made. Mr. Meade is head of the 
Meade Investment Co., one of the leading general insur- 
ance agencies in Kansas, and is a past president of the 
Kansas Association of Insurance Agents. 

H. O. Hutson, who has been agency vice-president of 
the Republic National Life of Dallas since it reinsured the 
American Annuity Assurance Co. of Omaha, of which he 
was president, has resigned to become general agent at 
Houston, Tex. His successor is M. Allen Anderson. 

Benjamin H. Stephens, chairman of the board of the 
Mercantile National Bank of Dallas, Tex., has been selected 
as president of the National Industrial Life of that city. 
Edward A. Herzog, who has been in the insurance busi- 
ness in Dallas for fourteen years, was selected as secre- 
tary. 

John K. Leeds, president of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Real 
Estate Board and well-known in insurance circles in north- 
ern New Jersey, has been appointed mortgage loan and 
“property management supervisor in northern New Jersey 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society, effective April 3. 

Hugh C. Fowler has been appointed manager of the 
Texas Prudential at Dallas, Tex., succeeding the late H. D. 
Mouzon, Sr. 

The appointment of D. E. Templeton as district mzn- 
ager for the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Cc. has 
been announced at Bluefields, W. Va. 

Thomas M. Devine has been appointed supervisor of the 
Chattanooga branch office of the Volunteer State Life. 


JUDICIAL 


Judge Gunnar Nordby, in Federal Court at Minneapolis, 
recently ordered a directed verdict for the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in the $100,000 suit brought against 
it by Leslie Williams and R. D. Dillon, former general 
agents in Minneapolis and St. Paul respectively. The 
plaintiffs alleged breach of contract, each demanding in 
excess of $50,000 damages. The present Pacific Mutual 
Life is not licensed in Minnesota and maintains no offices 
there. 

Where a landowner employs a real estate broker to sell 
his land and the broker furnishes a purchaser ready and 
willing to buy upon the terms and conditions proposed 
by the seller, such agent has earned his commission, was 
the opinion handed down by the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
in the case of the Equitable Life Assurance Society vs. 
C. R. Home. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
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A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
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AGENCY NEWS 


0. L. Gooding, of the Gooding & Rowley general agency 
at Newark for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., has announced his retirement June 30 after nearly a 
half-century in the life insurance business, to devote his 
time to personal interests and enjoy well-earned leisure. 
The Newark office of Northwestern Mutual will be taken 
over, as of July 1, by a new partnership, Rowley & Talbot, 
formed by W. Everett Rowley and J. Vincent Talbot, who 
has been associated with the present agency. 

Helen Louise Harman has been appointed Topeka agency 
cashier for the Bankers Life of lowa, succeeding Eldon B. 
Vanlaningham, who becomes Kansas City agency cashier. 
H. E. Hansen has been transferred from the cashier’s post 
in the company’s Kansas City office to the same post in 
Chicago, where he succeeds Lee Ericsen, resigned. 

Henry A. Feustel has been appointed supervisor of the 
Alexander F. Gillis agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
at Newark, N. J. He succeeded W. Henry Blohm who 
has been transferred to the Shoemaker agency in New 
York city, in the same capacity. 

The Security Mutual Life of Nebraska has appointed 
C. F. Darnold its general agent at Topeka, Kans. Mr. 
Darnold has been associated with the Lincoln, Nebr., agen- 
cy of the company nearly three years. 

James H. Cowles, general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life at Los Angeles, has opened a district agency at Hunt- 
ington Park, in charge of Everett L. Anderson, who has 
been with his agency since 1923. 

William A. Brill has joined the Cleveland agency of the 
Acacia Mutual Life as audit manager. He has been asso- 
ciated with the John Hancock Mutual at Cincinnati as 
supervisor. 

Prager Miller, formerly president of the Western Amer- 
ican Life of Albuquerque, N. Mex., which was reinsured 
by the Republic National Life of Dallas in 1938, has ac- 
cepted jointly with Clem P. Hilton, former agency man- 
ager of the Western American, a state agency contract 
for the Republic National Life in New Mexico. 

C. V. Reynolds has been appointed general agent of the 
Ohio State Life at Forth Worth, Tex., with offices in the 
First National Bank Building. 

William T. Kieffer has been appointed agency super- 
visor for the St. Louis general agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, of which C. H. Poindexter is the general 
agent. 

Harold Kretschner has become associated with the Ber- 
rien Tarrant agency of the Canada Life at Chicago. He 
was formerly engaged in the wholesale distribution busi- 
ness, 

Agencies of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
selected as leaders in agency progress during 1938 are 
the F. O. H. Williams Agency of Hartford, Smith Agency 
of Philadelphia, Holmes Agency of New York and Briggs 
Agency of Montpelier, Vt. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ELL, last week it was Albania. Who’s next? Step 

right up, all you little countries, and if you are 
weak enough, your national neck may be honored by 
feeling the ax of The Axis. If you’re not weak enough, 
the Gentleman with the Umbrella may have to be called 
in, to administer a conference anesthetic. 

Yet, there are signs that Franco-British (that Franco 
is French, and not Spanish) are beginning to think that 
buying a padlock for the stable-door after the horse has 
been sold down the river is not necessarily “premature.” 
That marks progress. 

” * * 
O far, however, the jerky progress of the Drang nach 
Osten, bouncing the world from one crisis to another, 
has been keeping American business too shaken up for 
it to go about the buying and building, the making and 
marketing, that would normally mark the Spring. Old- 
fashioned war was definite; real peace is definite, but 
the present betwixt-and-between jitters are neither war 
nor peace. That threatening uncertainty largely accounts 
for the drop from 108.01 to 97 in less than a month 
(Mar. 11-Apr. 8) in the composite average of 100 stocks. 
Easter retail business was less than expected, though 
finishing up with a spurt. One encouraging report on 
early spring was the Federal Reserve Board statement 
that department store sales in March were 6 per cent 

over the corresponding figures a year ago. 
* * * 


WO current news items stemming from the nation's 

capital: Anticipating failure of the United States 

Senate to appropriate the full $150,000,000 sought by the 

Administration as supplementary WPA funds, the WPA 

last week laid off 200,000 of its 3,000,000 workers. After 

nine months of work, the joint Congressional committee 

investigating the TVA made its report, stamping its 
approval upon the TVA. 

. . * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended April 1 and 8, 1939, according to the New 

York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 

Exchange as follows: 

Apr. 1 Apr. 8 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials ..138.76 135.17 135.17 130.62 


oe eee 22.92 20.94 21.01 18.53 

100 stocks ...... 104.01 100.90 100.92 97.00 

30 bonds ...... 87.82 86.10 86.11 84.36 
~ ~ * 


HILE steel ingot production in the United States 
declined only half a point last week to 54% per 
cent of capacity, as The Iron Age estimates, discourage- 
ment has been caused by the sharp reduction in auto- 
mobile schedules, indicating that April will show a fall 
rather than the usual rise in the total of April assem- 
blies. 
* * * 
OTTON futures declined 4 to 8 points last week, 
with the market confused by uncertainty about pros- 
pects for cotton legislation. European war threats tended 
to boost wheat slightly; on the Chicago Board of Trade 
wheat prices gained % cent to 1% cents, while corn 
closed % to % cent up, oats % cent off to % cent up, 
and rye 5% to 1 cent up. 
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The Strength of Steady Growth 


True growth 


is reflected in financial statement figures. 


is represented by the business that stays on the books, 


by actual increase in earnings and in worth. Substantial 
gains in Insurance in Force, in Surplus, and in Assets, 
marked the progress last year of 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Qo. 


Frederick D. Russell, Pres. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











Opportunities in Selling 
(Continued from page 7) 


sonal supervision and guidance. Some 
branch offices also have their own 
schools with regular class-room ses- 
sions.” The writer describes the home 
office sch 001, available to selected 
agents on the same plan of operation 
as in use by a great many other com- 
panies, and concludes with: “The 
progress which has been made in 
the selection and training of agents 
in recent years is one of the most 
encouraging trends in the life insur- 
ance business today.” 

Another company describes its 
training plan, which both directs and 
supplements the efforts of the branch 
office, in some detail, as follows: 

“Before approving a candidate for 
an agent’s contract in one of our agen- 
cies, he must meet the company’s 
requirements, especially as to integ- 
rity, intelligence and vocational apti- 
tude. He is then authorized to attend 
the training school. Each session of 
the class lasts from 9.30 A. M. to 
12.30 P. M. and sessions are held three 
times a week for five weeks. From 
time to time a class meets at night 
from 7.00 P. M. to 10.00 P. M. also 
for five weeks. 

“The Company has recently pre- 
pared a very complete and compre- 
hensive loose-leaf text which is as- 
signed lesson by lesson. Each lesson 
includes a set of exercises and prob- 
lems designed to make the student 
work, think and absorb. Three to 
five hours of preparation are required 
for the satisfactory completion of 
each assignment. 

“The class sessions are not used 
for lecture. Most of the time is de- 
voted to discussion of the problems 
and for clarification of any points 
which need further emphasis or ex- 
planation. The students are encour- 
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aged to do most of the talking. The 
exercise sheets are handed in, cor- 
rected and returned for permanent 
filing in a ring-binder along with the 
text. In addition to the class work, 
the student is required to do some 
research to determine for himself 
whether or not the needs for life in- 
surance described in the text and 
discussed in class are correct in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. He is also 
required to do some preliminary 
prospecting according to a definite 
procedure. 


“The fundamental theory of selling 
is first studied and then practiced, 
The fundamentals of life insurance 
are analyzed and discussed so that 
what may have seemed complicated 
at the beginning becomes clear and 
understandable as the course pro- 
gresses. By the time he has completed 
this period of study, the student 
understands what life insurance does 
and what it is. He knows the pro- 
cedure required for successful pros- 
pecting and selling and has started 
to apply the theory to the practice, 
The student is then entrusted to his 
agency manager or assistant manager 
for guidance in field work and for 
continued training. 

“The training plan is so arranged 
that a new candidate may start study- 
ing immediately even if a training 
class for the area is not in session. 
In this situation, the student is under 
the supervision of an assistant man- 
ager or manager who takes the place 
of the class instructor. The plan is 
adapted for use by correspondence in 
situations where an agent operates in 
a territory which is detached from 
the agency. 

“The training of agents in terri- 
tories outside of the metropolitan area 
is practically the same except that the 
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The MILK in the 
COCOANUT 


GROUP of life insurance men were dis- 
the sales plans and methods 
their company’s annual con- 


Said one of the group: “Any of those plans 
is good, provided there is somebody to use it 
on. I have made a living in this business for 
many years and am more and more convinced 
that intelligent prospecting is ninety per cent 


There is no dearth of prospects. 
them is a business in itself. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


General agents and managers of life insurance com- 
pany’s branch offices are wasting too much time on in- 
ferior material instead of concentrating on fewer really 
strong men, F. Hobert Haviland, vice-president in charge 
of agencies for the Connecticut General Life said in an 
address at a recent meeting of the St. Louis General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Association. 

The Toledo Association of Life Underwriters will spon- 
sor an educational program in life insurance for local 
underwriters, beginning April 8, for thirteen weeks. 
Robert S. Ayers is general chairman of the course. 

Grant Taggart, the million-dollar producer of the Mid- 
west Life, was the guest speaker at the April meeting of 
the Wheeling Life Underwriters Association on the 3rd 
and was greeted by a large audience, with visitors from 
many surrounding Ohio communities. His subject was 
“Success: A Price to Pay” and he gave one of the best 
talks ever heard in Wheeling. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold a luncheon on April 28. 

The Missouri Life Underwriters Association will hold 
its annual election and convention at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., May 5. 

The Lutheran Mutual Life of Waverly, Iowa, has been 
admitted to membership in the American Life Convention. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The adoption of a comprehensive group insurance pro- 
gram, embodying four forms of employee protection, has 
been announced by H. E. Wadely, president of the Firth 
Carpet Co. A total volume of more than $5,000,000 of 
insurance is provided for approximately 1550 employees 
of the company through an arrangement with the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United States. The 
insurance program comprises group life, accidental death 
and dismemberment, and hospitalization insurance, includ- 
ing reimbursement to employees for surgical fees; also 
group accident and sickness insurance. The cost is shared 
by the company and the insured employees. 

The Chicago Home for Incurables, Chicago, IIl., has 
adopted a group program, providing more than 100 em- 
ployees with a total of approximately $75,000 of life insur- 
ance, underwritten by the Metropolitan Life. 

Lindy’s Restaurant in Los Angeles; Grand National 
Pictures, Inc., and Selznick International Pictures, Inc., 
became Group policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurence Co. in January. 

Other Group cases closed by the John Hancock in Jan- 
uary are the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers; the Charles G. Allen Co. of Barre, Mass., 
manufacturers of drilling and tapping machines; Schult 
Trailers, Inc., of Elkhart, Indiana; Pennsylvania Coal 
Products Co. of Petrolia, Pa.; W. C. Ritchie and Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of set-up paper boxes and 
fibre cans; the Simpson Electric Co. of Chicago, manufac- 
turers of electrical measuring instruments. 

The Westchester Country Club, of Rye, N. Y., has 
adopted a comprehensive group program in which all of 
its regular employees, on completing 12 months’ service, 
will benefit free of cost, as the entire expense will be 
defrayed by the club. It provides life insurance, supple- 
mented by sickness and accident coverage and hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits. The plan is being underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

The Florida Motor Lines Corporation of Jacksonville, 
operating bus lines throughout the state, has added retire- 
ment benefits to its group insurance program. 





ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HIRTY-FIVE progressive years as a general agency 

are being observed this month by. the Goulden, Cook 
and Gudeon agency of the Connecticut General Life, 
at 80 John Street. P. Walter Cook and Walter T. 
Gudeon are the present general agents. Proof of the 
effectiveness of this partnership is the total life insur- 
ance in force on the agency’s books—more than $100,- 
000,000 . and partly responsible, at least, for this 
unusually high figure is the pattern consistently fol- 
lowed from the very beginning of the agency by the 
partners, who believed that the broker could be an 
important factor in the sale of life insurance, and con- 
sequently plans were laid early to establish a broker’s 
agency. Mr. Gudeon became associated with the agency 
in 1909, when he was 19. After gaining experience in 
the various departments of the agency, he was ad- 
mitted to the partnership in 1915. Mr. Cook joined 
the agency shortly after Mr. Gudeon, in 1912, coming 
from the Empire State Surety Co. In addition to his 
wide practical agency experience, Mr. Cook knows his 
way around in the advertising field, for he was for- 
merly connected with two insurance publications, and 
his advertising and publicity experience has enabled 
him to create valuable promotion ideas for the sale of 
accident insurance. 

s 


HE Prudential will hold its annual business conference next 

week, with three days of meetings beginning April 17. More 
than 500 field representatives, comprising supervisory forces of 
both Ordinary and Industrial branches, will attend for discus- 
sions in which executives and home office department heads also 
will participate. The affair will close April 19 with the annual 
dinner at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, with President 
Franklin D'Olier as toastmaster. * * * Also over in Newark, an 
old and highly regarded general agency will change hands, with 
the retirement of O. L. Gooding, of the Gooding and Rowley 
agency, Northwestern Mutual, after almost a half century in life 
insurance. Mr. Gooding joined the company in 1891 at Minne- 
apolis and on April 1, 1902, became general agent at Newark. 
In 1929 he formed a partnership with W. Everett Rowley. The 
Newark office will be taken over as of July | by a new partner- 
ship, Rowley and Talbot, formed by Mr. Rowley and J. Vincent 
Talbot, the latter one of the Northwestern Mutual's leading pro- 
ducers who has been associated with the agency. 


HEN William B. Parsons joined the Equitable 

Life Assurance Society forty years ago, on April 
1, 1899, as assistant to the then mortuary registrar, 
he began a period of consecutive service with the com- 
pany that has since carried him through successive 
advances until he is now vice-president in charge of 
the policy claims department. In recognition of his 
four decades with the Equitable, fifteen members of 
the executive staff tendered him a luncheon at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania last week. A native of New York 
State and a graduate of both Princeton University and 
the Columbia University School of Law, Mr. Parsons 
became second vice-president in 1929 and vice-presi- 
dent in 19386. Under his charge in the department of 
policy claims is transacted the enormous work of pay- 
ing death, disability and accident and health claims, 
payment of incomes and annuities, policy loans and 
surrender values. 
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Opportunities in Selling 
(Concluded from page 34) 


instruction is given in very small 
groups or individually. The manager 
or assistant manager who instructs, 
uses the same study material and fol- 
lows the same general procedure, 
which is clearly set forth in a manual 
for his guidance.” 

Still another company has carried 
on for some years a systematic, but 
limited campaign of recruiting career 
men throughout the nation’s colleges, 
offering selected graduates from 
twelve to eighteen months of salaried 
training. The avowed aim of this 


organization is the obtaining of man- 
agerial material. Their requirements 
are strict and each year they accept 
a pre-determined number of grad- 
uates in leading cities from near-by 
institutions of learning, the candi- 
dates being recommended by faculty 
members more often than by place- 
ment directors. This company gives 
the recruit a thorough course of 
training in departments other than 
selling during the first six months, 
follows with six months of sales in- 
struction in the general agent’s office 
and another six months of field in- 
struction and joint sales work. The 
ratio of successful agents that has 
been thus developed has amazed even 
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MARCH OF THE SPRAGUE AGENCY 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Ever since March 1, 1935, when Lewis C. Sprague took the helm 
of the Provident Mutual agency now located at 101 Park Avenue, 
the agency has experienced continuous growth. 


At the end of its fourth year, the agency ranks high among 
Provident agencies on several scores for the year 1938—in pro- 
duction, in number of men who produced $100,000 of business 
or over and in per cent of quota reached by all first-year men 
(121 per cent). The agency also ranks high in number of lead- 
ers who earned membership in the 1938 Quarter Million Dollar 


To attain the success enjoyed by this agency in four short years 
is a sufficient tribute to the genius of Lewis C. Sprague. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lirz InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
i Founded 1865 
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FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
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the originators and advocates of the 
system. Incidentally, they receive each 
year far more applications for posi- 
tions than they are able to accommo- 
date, although the number accepted is 
increased each June. 

Last autumn a home office execu- 
tive of a western company, which has 
carried on a systematic plan of select- 
ing and training college graduates, 
reported that the experience of their 
college recruits, over a period of three 
years, compared very favorably with 
that of all others placed under con- 
tract. He answered the sometimes 
heard claim that young men make 
poor sales material for the life insur- 
ance business by pointing out that 
a statistical study in his own com- 
pany, one of the first ten in size, 
showed that fifty-three per cent of 
their present general agents had con- 
tracted with the company prior to 


ot 





attaining age twenty-five. 

Some men can sell, and apparently 
some cannot, but experts maintain 
that no one will ever know his capa- 
bilities in this direction until he tries, 
If a man can sell, it is a certainty 
that life insurance offers him oppor- 
tunities in training and in rewards 
for success far above those available | 
in any other comparable line of 
business. 


Time-Measured Training 
(Concluded from page 13) 


them off on concert tours. This is 
no more preposterous than the con- | 
ventional start in this business. Ex- 
perience has taught they would learn 
fastest with a lesson, then supervised 
practice with someone standing over 
them to be sure they kept practicing, 
then another lesson, etc. Our ex- 
perience has taught us the same thing 
about learning this business. 

Under our system, during the first 
year a new man never finds himself 
“on his own” with an uncomfortable 
sense of uncertainty about where to 
work or how. Every activity is di- 
rected in advance and supervised 
afterward. Training goes hand in 
hand with experience; and we take 
especial care to make decisions for 
a man about procedure until his own 
experience is seasoned enough to 
guide him. This saves him costly 
experiments, embarrassment, and dis- 
couragement. Not only that, earn- 
ings begin earlier and are more de 
pendable. 

We feel that training involves 
much more than a brief class period, 
but is rather a continuous process of 
study, work, and earning, followed by 
more study, work, and earning. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ROM that highly informative and accurate This 

Western World, Gene Roesch’s bi-weekly contribu- 
tion to The Spectator from the bread basket of the 
United States, I read under date of March 30, 1939: 
“General opinion—now that the SEC _ investigation 
found nothing amiss with life insurance management— 
seems to be that some form of Federal regulation of 
insurance is in the offing.” 


ELL, I have no doubt that general opinion is right, 
W i having all my insurance life been hearing the 
same or similar thing it was with a good deal of interest 
I recently uncovered the following: 


“A NATIONAL INSURANCE BUREAU THE RE- 
SULT OF PROSCRIPTIVE LEGISLATION. 


“Unwise state legislation would doubtless have the 
effect to precipitate the reorganization of all insurance 
companies in the country under Federal authority and 
supervision, and place them in the same category with 
our national banks. In that case, the state government 
will not only cease to control the operations of these com- 
panies, and surrender the special deposits made with 
some of them, but they will lose a vast amount of local 
revenue now derived from licenses, taxes and fees 
exacted under the different forms of state legislation. 





sO HE establishment of a National Bureau of Insur- 

jw as a branch of the Treasury Department, has 
been long contemplated, and a bill to that effect was 
last year introduced in the United States Senate, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. The necessity 
for such a consolidation of the insurance interest, in the 
absence of association, seems to be quite obvious, and is 
to be found in the conflicting and incongruous laws of 
the several States, relating to the business of insurance, 
and intended in most cases to discriminate in favor of 
home capital. 


JIT HE results of this confusion of codes are, to prevent 

uniformity in rates; to increase the difficulties in the 
way of determining the law of average; to restrict the 
operations of insurance capital within narrow limits, to 
subject agency companies to endless perplexities, hard- 
ships and persecutions, and, hence, to provoke retalia- 
tory legislation and vexatious rulings under the statutes.” 


HE foregoing quotation is from a report made to the 

Massachusetts Legislature in June, 1869. The ques- 
tion was hot at that time, and as the author of the 
above tells it, went so far as to have a bill introduced in 
the United States Senate. Here in New England what 
opinion I can get is to the effect that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever moves to control it will not be through life 
insurance, but that interstate motor commerce will be 
the opening wedge. And I expect to always read or hear 
that it is in the “offing.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amonnt Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Mar. 11 ment 
ee  POUTOD occ cccccssveeces $500,389 6.99 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,403,903 19.61 
ewe $1,904,292 26.60 
Railroad Securities 
iis cudeendsouse $880,121 12.29 
(ea E o 6k Se ae en ea 
SEE are $880,121 12.29 
Public Utility Securities 
a Benwessecoweese $945,228 13.20 
Sc ccesieuet 103,437 1.44 
Tota) $1,048,665 14.64 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds... ‘ $1,220,938 17.05 
EE ee eine =O. ana “a 
mds of Other Foreign Governments... _..... ee 
State, County, Municipal .............. 1,715,911 23.97 
Rate $2,946,849 41.02 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Spe : $11,000 15 
| RRR Se 368,586 5.15 
EE cescciins $379,586 “5.30 
Recapitulation 
Bonds ..... " $4,783,198 66.81 
SED esscces 472.023 6.59 
RAGS nicnd-0-¥ x giipeain Stace kawkeeel 1,904,292 24.60 
Total $7,159,513 100.00 


Franklin Life, 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


General American, Guardian Life of 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Tota) Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Mar. 18 ment Mar. 25 ment Apr. 1 ment 
$686,227 8.85 $354,669 3.75 $589,472 4.27 
1,616,965 20.85 1,725,613 18.26 2,996,148 21.72 
$2,303,192 29.70 $2,080,282 22.01 $3,585,620 25.99 
$318,945 4.11 $670,730 7.10 $717,075 5.20 
$318,945 4.11 $670,730 7.10 $717,07 5.20 
$1,173,645 15.14 $1,045,628 11.07 $4,634,422 33.59 
7,621 10 22,912 —_— Sennen awe 
$1,181,266 15.24 $1,068,540 11.81 $4,634,422 33.59 
$200,000 2.57 $3,898,437 41.26 $2,121,641 15.38 
3,580,567 46.18 769,462 8.14 2,335,466 16.93 
$3,780,567 48.75 $4,667,899 49.40 $4,457,107 $2.31 
, $650,000 6.88 $236,415 1.71 
$169,709 2.19 311,501 3.30 165,912 1.20 
$169,709 2.19 $961,501 10.18 $402,327 2.91 
$5,273,157 68.01 $7,034,257 74.45 $10,045,019 72.81 
177,330 2.29 $34,413 3.54 165,912 1,20 
2,303,192 29.70 2,080,282 22.01 3,585,620 25.99 
$7,753,679 100.00 $9,448,952 100.00 $13,796,551 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Morgenthau on Financing Old-Age Benefits 


N February 1 the Ways and 
O Means Committee of the House 

of Representatives began hear- 
ings on amendment of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The first witness was 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board. Altmeyer pro- 
posed a number of changes in benefits, 
coverage, and administration, but re- 
frained from making recommendations 
with reference to financing on the 
ground that this was the province of 
the Treasury. On March 24 Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 
brought recommendations to the Com- 
mittee for changing the methods of 
financing old-age benefits provided as 
rights as distinguished from grants 
to states for benefits made available 
on a showing of need. 

Mr. Morgenthau was modest, frank, 
and definite in his recommendations. 
He said he was still in favor of a con- 
tributory plan and “agin” the Town- 
send plan but that, while in 1935 he 
had urged the adoption of a “self-sup- 
porting contributory old-age insurance 
system” with a consequent high re- 
serve to furnish interest income, he 
now favors a method of financing that 
will produce an “eventual” reserve for 
contingencies of “not more than three 
times the highest prospective annual 
benefits in the ensuing five years.” 
Mr. Morgenthau gave two reasons for 
his change of view: 

1. Four years of experience have shown 
that the number of people who shift from 
uncovered to covered occupations is much 
larger than was expected in 1935. It did 
not then “seem fair that uninsured per- 
sons should be taxed in order to provide 
old-age benefits as of right for the insured 
group.”” Mr. Morgenthau estimates that 80° 
of the population will ultimately qualify for 
at least minimum annuities and he therefore 
concludes that “supplemental funds from 
general tax revenues may be substituted— 
without substantial inequity—for a consider- 
able proportion of the expected interest 
earnings from the large amount contemplated 
by the present law.” 

2. While a gradual step-up in the tax rate 
was adopted in 1935 to give industry an 
opportunity to become accustomed to the 
new tax, “in periods of incomplete business 
recovery like the present, the contributory 
old-age-insurance system should be so fi- 
nanced as to have the least possible deter- 
ring effect on business. It is, therefore, a 
pertinent question whether a _ substantial 
increase in the tax rate should be allowed 
to occur at the present stage of business 
recovery.” 


It seems unfortunate that there is 
not closer coordination between the 
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officers recommending changes _ in 
benefits and administration, and those 
recommending changes in financing. 
At the same time that Mr. Morgenthau 
is basing his argument for a change 
in method of financing on the cover- 
age of a large number of transients in 
the insurance system, the Social Se- 
curity Board is recommending a 
change in method of determining 
benefits, one object of which is to cut 
down the benefits of those transients. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect 
any officer to make recommendations 
for the financing of a benefit plan that 
is in a state of flux. Surely Mr. Mor- 
genthau would be justified in asking 
to be excused from making sugges- 
tions regarding the financing of the 
unknown. Yet we must admit that, 
by relating the magnitude of the con- 
tingency reserve to the prospective 
benefits over a period of years, what- 
ever these may be, Mr. Morgenthau 
has done a good job of working in the 
dark. 

But the injustice of taxing unin- 
sured persons has never been too 
strong an argument. These people 
would help to pay the interest on any 
reserve and, perhaps more important, 
we have heard much recently about 
the shifting of employer taxes to con- 
sumers—a group which, of course, in- 
cludes uninsured people. 

It is significant that Mr. Morgen- 
thau relates the special taxes of Title 
VIII (employer and employee taxes) 
to old-age insurance benefits only. He 
gives no hint that these should con- 
tribute toward the support of grants- 
in-aid to the states. 

Mr. Morgenthau recommends that 
the taxes under Title VIII be termed 
“contributions” and that the method 
of administering the old-age insur- 
ance-reserve fund be changed so that 
“it will be made clearer to everyone 
that it is a trust fund established for 
the benefit of the insured who have 
contributed to it.” To accomplish this 
he would have a “board of trustees” 
created consisting of the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and the 
Secretaries of Labor and of the Trea- 
sury, the last mentioned to be the 
“managing trustee.” 

This Board would hold in trust an 
“old-age-insurance trust fund” to be 
deposited in a special account in the 
Treasury. This trust fund would con- 
sist of the present balance in the old- 
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age-reserve account, contributions col. 
lected under Title VIII, income accruing 
to the fund, and any appropriations 
by Congress. This is in line with , 
recommendation of the Advisory Coun. 
cil on Social Security. 

Aside from a psychological objec. 
tive, it seems that the intent may be 
to spread more widely the responsib 
ity for continual scrutiny of the fu 
if such it may be called. But 
psychological objective is unfortun 
at least in wording, especially si 
only a contingency reserve is involy: 
It is open to very serious questi 
whether such a contingency rese 
should be “for the benefit of the 
sured who have contributed to it.” 
principal protection of contributor 
lies not in any such contingency 
serve but rather in the power and 
inclination of the Government to ¢ 
lect contributions or taxes in the f 
ture. If a comparatively small 
tingency reserve has a purpose, it is 
to supplement possibly waning taxes 
temporarily, pending action by Con- 
gress to bolster them if necessary. The 
reserve is not and never can be a bag 
of money to be paid to claimants in an 
emergency. It will be merely a col- 
lection of Federal 1.0.U.’s which the 
Board of Trustees or the Secretary of 
the Treasury may induce some one to 
buy in an emergency so that benefit 
payments may be continued without 
calling on Congress immediately for 
additional tax collections. 

There is doubtless much to be 
gained by encouraging contributors to 
feel that they are establishing rights 
to benefits through their contributions. 
This sense of “belonging” is very val- 
uable and should be encouraged. It 
leads to a feeling of ownership and 
responsibility that will be evidenced 
by cheerful acceptance of the levies. 

Mr. Morgenthau suggests several 
downward modifications of the present 
tax schedule under Title VIII for the 
next three years, but deems it best in 
any case to let the schedule stand for 
the present so far as more distant 
years are concerned. He counsels re- 
examination of the schedule before the 
three years are up as the proper guide 
for any modification that should be 
made after that interval. He gives es- 
timates of the growth of the reserve 
under the different schedules that he 
suggests, the largest reserve under 
each appearing in the year 1950 when 
two of them are slightly more than 
$5,000,000,000. 
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